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The Journal of the Pennsylvania Counseling Association/Volume 3, Number 1 Fall 2000 

The Strength of Diversity 

Andrew L. Carey 
Clifford W Brooks, Jr. 

As you can see in this issue, the topics are quite diverse. Topics 
include executive coaching, a collaborative research model, and research 
articles of practical value for working with aggressive or violent adolescent boys, 
for re-evaluating the multicultural coursework and instructors in counseling 
programs, and for determining the usefulness of initial interviews for clients on 
waiting lists in university counseling centers. Each article is interesting and 
thought-provoking. 

We welcome diverse topics and new ideas. While we still urge you to 
submit articles that are practical in nature, diversity is very important to us. 
There is strength in diversity. There is strength gained through being challenged 
with new and stimulating ideas. There is strength gained through encountering 
others with different values from our own. There is even strength gained when 
we encounter those who are controversial to us or cannot accept us as we are. 

When we approach life as purposeful rather than accidental, as if each 
event and person we encounter is for our learning and growth, we will gain 
strength. We will grow as long as we are humble enough to learn from the 
challenges and the diversity placed in our paths. When we approach life and 
people with humility rather than defending and holding on to past, possibly 
rigid values or conclusions, we finally have the potential of learning from and 
valuing all people. We finally are able to benefit from what and whom we 
encounter as opposed to striking out or tearing down what we face. 

We encourage you to be thankful for the new things and people that life 
places in your path. In the end, we will all be better off when we embrace the 
challenges and diversity as friendly building blocks to our health and wholeness. 
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Executive Coaching: A Future 
Specialty of Counseling? 

John McCarthy 

The recently emerging trend of executive coaching in the business world is 
examined for its connections to the counseling profession. Executive coach- 
ing has various definitions, perhaps reflective of its infancy. Though many 
similarities to counseling are evident in the helping nature of both, executive 
coaching differs from counseling in the area of ethics, history, and theories. 
Finally, in light of the popularity of executive coaching, suggestions for the 
counseling profession are offered as a way for it to become more aligned with 
this trend of helping. 

Several definitions of executive coaching have been postulated. As defined by 
Judge and Cowell (1997), executive coaching is “a series of one-on-one interactions 
between a coach and an executive that attempt to improve the latter’s performance on 
the job” (p. 71). Kilburg (1996) described it as a “helping relationship formed between 
a client who has managerial authority... and a consultant who uses a wide variety of 
behavioral techniques” to assist the client with “mutually identified goals” in improving 
performance of the consultant and the organization (p. 142). Witherspoon and White 
(1996) added the ideas of confidentiality and a “highly personal learning process” to their 
definition (p. 127). Belf (1996) discussed the element of executive coaching taking place 
“over a specified period of time” (p. 1). A similar definition adopted by the Professional 
and Personal Coaches Association included the aim of increasing the client’s “level of 
awareness and responsibility”. 

In this paper I examine the executive coaching trend in the business world, 
comparing it to the current role of professional counselor, and suggest that counseling 
professionals may be well served in knowing more about this career trend. It is written 
for counselor educators interested in related positions in non-traditional areas for coun- 
selors and for those professionals seeking possible alternative employment that utilizes 
counseling skills. 

According to Hall, Otazo, and Hollenbeck (1999), tens of thousands executive 
coaches exist in this country, and coaching represents one of the faster growing areas of 
corporate employment. The 15 coaches interviewed in their study indicated that more 
requests for their services were being received than they could accept. They further 
speculated that executive coaching is on the rise since it allows corporate employees to 
address issues that otherwise go unattended because of hectic schedules. 

There are different types of executive coaches. Coaches can be from within the 
company or organization. They can also be either within the same department (e.g., one 
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person in the marketing division coaching another person in the marketing division) or 
external to it (e.g., a human resources director coaching a sales manager). A third kind 
of coach would be entirely external to the company. This professional would represent 
a neutral party and may either be hired by the person being coached or the employers. 
Two clear advantages of this arrangement are privacy and confidentiality in that few, if 
any, colleagues would know that coaching was being sought by the professional (S. J. 
Atkinson, personal communication, January 22, 2000). It is with this scenario in mind 
that professional counselors may find avenues of employment that lie outside of the more 
traditional areas. 

Coaching: Comparisons to counseling 

Clear parallels are evident when executive coaching is compared to counseling. 
Gladding’s (1996) definition of counseling includes the domains in which counseling is 
performed, which may involve intra and interpersonal concerns related to employment 
and vocational concerns. As with executive coaching, counseling is done with people 
who are deemed to be in a normal range of functioning (Gladding, 1996), and a similar 
objective of both is to aid in decision-making and creating new ways of behaving, feeling, 
and thinking. Finally, as suggested by Gladding, counseling is relatively short-term in 
nature, and this is also reflective of the executive coaching process. 

Five core differences exist, however. First, executive coaching has a strikingly 
briefer history than the roots of the counseling profession. The word “coach” was origi- 
nally used in English in the 1500s in describing a carriage. The verb “to coach” subse- 
quently included the notion of transporting people of value to their desired place, which 
is reflective of the coaching process (Evered & Selman, 1989; Witherspoon & White, 
1996). Hall et al. (1999) summarized its more recent history by stating that “charm 
school” preceded executive coaching, for it was there that many employee relation s kills 
were taught. Managers later experienced “shock therapy” at the National Training 
Laboratories’ Human Interaction Laboratory in the 1970s, and, by the early 1980s, 
General Electric created a personal effectiveness program for managers. Later in the 
decade, 360-degree feedback programs were instituted (Hall et al., 1999). These assess- 
ment tools represent inquiries about executives’ strengths and weaknesses from their col- 
leagues, subordinates, and supervisors in a company as a way for them to receive wide- 
ranging feedback. This information is gathered by the executive coach utilizing either 
standardized instruments or specific questionnaires (Strickland, 1997). 

O’Hefferman (1986) claimed that the term “executive coaching” was initially 
used by Borough, a California practitioner, to describe activities in leadership develop- 
ment in 1985. Shortly thereafter, coaching was described as a mixture of psychotherapy 
and management consulting in a Forbes magazine article (Machan, 1988) and became 
more widespread in the business world in the 1990s. 

Second, counseling is theory-based (Gladding, 1996). Although executive 
coaches whose background is in counseling or psychology often utilize theory-based 
approaches, other executive coaches may come from backgrounds that include law, busi- 
ness, education, human resources, and drama. Brotman, Liberi, and Wasylyshyn (1998) 
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reported that a World Wide Web search revealed more than 300 links to the words “exec- 
utive coach. ” Further, they maintained that people entering executive coaching claim to 
have the necessary competencies, thereby leading to a variety of definitions of executive 
coaching. Witherspoon and White (1996) called for a “practice theory,” one based on 
experience, in the future of executive coaching (p. 133). This contrasts sharply with the 
counseling profession, which is rich in theories. Hundreds of theories have been pro- 
posed to explain humans and change, with the number increasing 600% since the 1960s 
(Miller, Hubble, & Duncan, cited in Hubble, Duncan, & Miller, 1999). 

Third, counseling has a steeped history in ethical codes and revisions to those 
codes, dating back to APGA’s code in 1961 (Gladding, 1996). Within a more recent 
Code, an entire section is devoted to confidentiality (ACA, 1997). Dual relationships are 
also addressed, as the Code warns counselors to be aware of their influence and avoid sit- 
uations with others in which their judgement may be impaired in such a way to harm 
clients. Hall et al. (1999) included this area as one of their three primary concerns for 
the future of executive coaching. Problems with dual role/multiple relationship can 
often arise when an internal human resources person coaches another person in the 
organization, particular those in lower-level management, with the fear being that infor- 
mation may get back to top management. They suggest that external coaches be utilized 
for issues that are more sensitive in nature. Further, organizations that employ coaching 
must create its own coaching ethical code for decisions about the coach-client assign- 
ment process and about the use of information that comes out of coaching. 

Fourth, research is fundamental to the counseling profession, with one of the 
more critical questions in outcome research being, “Does what we’re doing ‘work?’” In 
executive coaching, however, little empirical research is evident, and this may be reflec- 
tive of the infancy of this field. Kilburg (1996) noted a trend in books published on the 
topic (Deeprose, 1995; Maxwell, 1995; Shula & Blanchard, 1995), yet the literature is 
founded on few, approximately a dozen, studies examining the role of managers as 
coaches. Within his company, Peterson (1996) cited two empirical studies that showed 
support for sustained, longer-term (at least two years) change after being coached. 

Fifth, for the most part, counseling has traditionally taken place in the coun- 
selor’s office. Coaching, on the other hand, has venues utilized in various proportions, 
even at this stage of its development. Judge and Cowell’s (1997) survey found that most 
coaching (52%) takes place at the client’s site. This was followed by the coach’s office 
(25%) and the telephone (12%). 

Despite these differences between executive coaching and the counseling pro- 
fession, it is important to note that recent changes in coaching parallel those that have 
been done in counseling. For instance, the International Coach Federation (ICF) has cre- 
ated an ethical code that is increasingly becoming the standard in the coaching domain 
(S. J. Atkinson, personal communication, January 22, 2000). Several training programs 
have been established, including the Coaches Training Institute, Success Dynamics 
Executive Coaching Institute, and the Academy of Coach Training. Credentialing stan- 
dards are also being developed by ICF as well (S. J. Atkinson, personal communication, 
January 22, 2000; see www.coachfederation.org/credential.htm). 
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Roles of the executive coach 

The importance of combining knowledge about motivation, emotion, and 
interpersonal style with the many facets of organizational settings has also been noted 
(Hayes, 1997). Yet another description of coaches included a person who is “a bit of a 
detective” and “able to combine pure business pragmatism with intuitive gifts” 
(Strickland, 1997, p. 205). 

As the role of coaches moved more into the mainstream during the 1990s, the 
training element of executive coaches also expanded. The International Coach 
Federation was established in 1992. Since then it has garnered over 2600 members, a 
membership that has doubled in the mid-1990s, while enrollment at “Coach University” 
increased from 285 to 785 in 1996 alone (Nakache, 1997). Whether coaching is con- 
sulting appears to be more uncertain. Consulting firms often offer executive coaching 
services in which the helper is designated as a “consultant,” and, in the first sentence of 
his article, Kilburg (1996) equates executive coaching as “consultation activities” (p. 
134). Yet another line of thinking is that, while coaching has been borne out of con- 
sulting, clear distinctions are being made between them. Consultants have expertise in 
the field of the client; coaches do not necessarily have that knowledge, nor do they have 
to. In this respect, coaches represent themselves as facilitators, not advisors, and this 
approach allows them to assist people in a business setting (S. J. Atkinson, personal com- 
munication, January 22, 2000). 

To fill their roles successfully, coaches utilize several qualities common to coun- 
seling. Communication skills are essential. “Coaching is about communicating,” one sen- 
ior executive commented in Hall et al.’s (1999) study. “If you’re a good communicator, 
you’ll get through” (p. 46). Knowledge is also deemed as necessary. Judge and Cowell’s 
(1997) survey of executive coaches supports this perception: About 45% had Ph.D.s, and 
80% were between the ages of 35 and 55 years old, averaging 24 years of work experi- 
ence in their careers. Further, they contended that “many executives would find it diffi- 
cult to accept advice from a very young person” (p. 72). 

Just as in counseling, executive coaches implement six key tasks in fulfilling 
their roles: listening, clarifying, mediating, educating, training, and follow-up (Strickland, 
1997). Setting mutual goals comes out of the clarifying , and cognitive reframing is tied 
into the training element. Within this come two possibilities that can be used at the out- 
set, the first of which is helping the executive to see the difficulty not as a “problem,” 
but as an opportunity or resource waiting to be explored (Katz & Miller, 1996). The sec- 
ond relates to the notion of weaknesses really being strengths gone awry (Strickland, 
1997). Finally, the true test of executive coaching is in the follow-up. While immediate 
results will hopefully be seen, “a significant amount of time will reveal the true value and 
lasting benefits” of executive coaching (Strickland, 1997). 
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The process of executive coaching 

As in many forms of counseling, the essence of executive coaching is to 
improve one’s performance (behavior) within the setting of the organization (environ- 
ment). Within the process the concept of feedback is essential: Feedback describes the 
performance, while coaching focuses on the changing portion of the process (Hillman, 
Schwandt, & Bartz, 1990). 

To be able to offer feedback, however, assessment is vital. In executive coach- 
ing, a variety of approaches have been discussed in the literature. Peterson (1996) 
encouraged coaches to build a partnership, a counseling alliance of sorts, in which they 
must learn how the coaching participant views the world. He often begins by asking 
about coaching goals and how their work situation is seen by them. Clear expectations 
of confidentiality are set, and all of the skills in this stage involve listening, patience, and 
an understanding of human behavior. Insight and motivation are then built upon by gath- 
ering goal-related information. Working upon the belief that discrepancy feeds into 
motivation, Peterson collects information on “GAPS” — goals, abilities, perceptions, and 
standards — as a way to foster insight. Abilities can be discovered through performance 
evaluations, personal mission statements, exercises, and career instruments. Perceptions 
arise from others’ perspectives of the coaching participant and can be obtained from 
feedback surveys and 360-degree feedback surveys. Organizational standards come from 
discussions with organizational leaders, job descriptions, and team goals. By analyzing 
the four areas for discrepancies, participants can begin to clarify and prioritize goals. 

Hayes (1997) offered a different process at the outset, one initiated by a meet- 
ing between the prospective coach and the person in the organization, a human resource 
manager or line manager who sought the referral. The latter would outline the goals or 
current performance issues that preceded contact with the coach. A meeting between 
the coach and the candidate would follow, and the candidate may often react with anger, 
confusion, and/or skepticism around realistic expectations of the coaching process. 
Coaching is defined and clarified, and a timeframe is established. The candidate’s self- 
assessments can often be integral in establishing a common language for use throughout 
the coaching process. A 360-degree evaluation is also done at this juncture. The third 
step involves the assessment feedback, in which the self-assessment is processed in such 
a way to highlight how motivations and behaviors can be perceived in discrepant ways. 
From this an awareness in the client is raised so that an understanding of behaviors can 
be seen as effective or ineffective. This stage is followed by utilizing various assessment 
tools— input from the direct supervisor, the 360-degree evaluation, and the self-assess- 
ment — and integrating them to create themes. 

Diedrich (1996) described yet another approach with information in the exec- 
utive coaching model. In the Hay/McBer Executive 360, critical competencies compose 
the core of the process. These competencies drive the coaching, as the position of the 
client is established in comparison to the competencies of the “star” performer. An in- 
depth, structured interview may also be employed in the beginning of coaching using 
other assessment tools like the FIRO-B, the Strength Deployment Inventory, and the 
16PF. The “looped feedback” element of this model reflects the process by which “data 
O 
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are reviewed several times, with each loop becoming more specific and interactive” (p. 



Executive coaching techniques closely parallel those used in counseling. 
Kilburg summarized the comparison by asserting that “some but not all” of the charac- 
teristics of executive coaching and psychotherapeutic interventions are similar and that, 
“consequently. . .some of the factors that have been demonstrated to contribute to nega- 
tive outcomes in psychotherapy may cross over and generalize to coaching situations” (p. 
141). His list of 27 coaching techniques could be broken down into stages (assessment 
and feedback); forms of delivery (group process interventions); techniques (empathy and 
encouragement; clarification); roles (education and training); and interventions (jour- 
naling; punishment and extinction of maladaptive behaviors). Finally, and again consis- 
tent with the counseling process, he suggested that the termination stage be one of eval- 
uating effectiveness. More often than not, most clients maintain that a more helpful gain 
in the executive coaching process is the beneficial experience obtained from examining 
aspects of their work performance. 

Consistent with the idea that effective counseling is incumbent upon what 
takes place before counseling begins as well as the first sessions, Diedrich (1996) offered 
nine tips for executive coaches. He encouraged coaches to be detailed in the initial dis- 
cussion with the organizational contact person before creating the proposal. In the con- 
tract, the executive coach should recommend a period of 12 months or longer. At a min- 
imum, nothing less than six months should be proposed. The coaching process should 
be described in detail within the contract and then reviewed with the people involved 
before commencing. Setting clear and consistent boundaries is essential at the outset, 
with the idea being to clarify which data will be public and which will be confidential. 
All people involved in the coaching process should have identical expectations on out- 
come and format. Regular review sessions for the coach, the coaching candidate, and 
the supervisor/organizational contact should be scheduled. Finally, the executive coach 
should have clear access to observing the cfient at work with her/his subordinates. 

Conclusion 

The future of coaching appears strong for three primary reasons. First and per- 
haps foremost, its cost-effectiveness will continue to make the executive coaching 
process lucrative. Secondly, more and more people are joining the ranks of the coaching 
profession, as the International Coach Federation now has an enrollment of 2000, with 
over 300 coaches who are either professionally certified coaches or masters certified 
coaches (S. J. Atkinson, personal communication, January 22, 2000). Thirdly, positive 
outcomes are evident from the limited number of studies and surveys that are in the lit- 
erature. In Hall et al.’s (1999) survey, most clients who had been coached rated the expe- 
rience as “very satisfactory” (p. 48), with executives acquiring new skills or insights not 
present before coaching. They added, “...executive coaching has become increasingly 
widespread — and shows no signs of slowing down” (p. 52). 

What might the trend in executive coaching mean to the counseling profession? 
First, counselors are well suited and well positioned to become a part of this occupatio- 
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Fundamental counseling techniques are essential to successful coaching, and the coach- 
ing process is highly similar to the counseling process, starting with a thorough assess- 
ment phase before goal-setting and interventions of change. The backdrop of executive 
coaching and counseling run in parallel directions. Both are short-term ventures that aid 
persons who are psychologically well functioning. Though counseling is theory-based, 
executive coaching appears to lack theories specific to the process and utilizes many 
approaches that are consistent to counseling. 

From an occupational standpoint, professional counselors who have become 
disgruntled with managed care and increasing competition from other mental health pro- 
fessionals may find executive coaching an appealing option. As an executive coaching 
consultant, professionals could bring their abilities to the aid of a candidate without con- 
cern for third party payments or utilization reviews. In his discussion of current trends 
and issues in counseling, Gladding (1996) described career counseling as an area of great 
interest with increasing attention to the lifespan, the global economy, and technology. 
As an outgrowth of career counseling, executive coaching can now be added to the list. 

From a curricular perspective, counselor educators may consider adding coach- 
ing as a segment of their career counseling coursework or creating a course entirely 
devoted to this area. It would seem an inherent section of such a course would be busi- 
ness-related topics. In fact such a course may be co-listed with a school or college of busi- 
ness and team-taught with faculty from that discipline. A joint venture between coun- 
seling and business departments may not only bring increased understanding of counsel- 
ing skills by business faculty, but also assist counseling students in gaining business con- 
cepts that will undoubtedly help for those interested in coaching and private practice. 

All in all, executive coaching is an area that merits greater attention by the coun- 
seling profession. Counselors no doubt possess the skills necessary for the assessment 
and change phases of the executive coaching process. As counseling looks back upon 
its first 100 years, the field of executive coaching may become one of the leading areas 
of growth in its future. 
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Collaborative Research: Implications 
for Counselor Preparation 

Lori A. Bruch 
LeeAnn Eschbach 

This article examines both current literature and practices on collaborative 
research. The authors describe a collaborative research model involving edu- 
cators, students and practitioners that connects research with practice. 
Practical strategies for establishing a relational research emphasis for coun- 
seling activities from education to service delivery are outlined. 



J\s counselor educators prepare counselors-in-training with the competencies 

necessary for practicing counseling in the 21st century, they are challenged to address 
the varied and diverse content areas of counselor preparation and practice. Research 
requires a style of thinking, which is somewhat different from other graduate study con- 
tent areas. This article links research practices with the relational perspective, providing 
collaboration in both learning and research. This integrated collaborative research 
approach capitalizes on the relationship skills valued in the counseling profession, as well 
as facilitates counselor educators, counseling students, and counseling practitioners to be 
active producers as well as consumers of research. Involving students and practitioners 
as collaborators with counselor educators, as an informed community network, offers a 
contemporary paradigm to teach, apply, and utilize research in a meaningful way. 



Successful collaborative research requires utilizing appropriate research 
methodologies, a relational or connected learning research curriculum, and counseling 
research integrated with counseling practice. This collaborative research model fosters 
interdependence and instills the value of research in all aspects of education and practice 
because educators, practitioners, and students work as a team. 

Each partner on this research team benefits from, and contributes uniquely to, 
successful collaboration. Counseling practitioners offer practical settings for applied 
research experiences. However, many practitioners often conceptualize research as time- 
consuming, perceive minimal usefulness of research activities, and have limited research 
experience (Robinson, 1994). Yet, research results can provide insight for their program 
planning and evaluation. Counselor educators are in a natural position to nurture collab- 
orative research endeavors with students and practitioners. Collaboration provides an 
avenue for counselor educators to share the value of research and to gain fresh perspec- 
tives from students and practitioners. Students are a key part of this team as well in that 
they carry out the research at a practical level. Collaborative research projects actively 
engage students and link research to other counseling curriculum content areas. Such 
research can be a vehicle that brings meaning to coursework and training experiences. 
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The purpose of this article is to describe a collaborative research model that 
connects education with practice so as to increase research self-efficacy and implemen- 
tation of research in the professional lives of counselors. In addition, we outline practi- 
cal strategies for establishing a relational research emphasis in counseling activities from 
education to service delivery. 

The Importance of Collaborative Research in Counseling 
Framework for Research Collaboration 

Quality counseling research needs to be relevant. Marshall and Reason (1993) 
succinctly described such a standard for relevant research. All good research speaks to 
three audiences: (1) It is "for them", or consumers of counseling research, to the extent 
that it produces some kind of generalizable ideas and outcomes. (2) It is "for us", as mem- 
bers of a collaborative research team, to the degree that it is timely and responds to con- 
cerns for our research agenda. (3) It is "for me", the individual researcher, if the process 
and outcomes respond directly to the researcher's goals and career needs. 

Critical analysis, the generation and utilization of new knowledge, and account- 
ability of services are hallmarks of the counseling profession. Infusing research into coun- 
selor training and practitioner activities can potentially link scholarship and practice. 
Collaborative research assumes that both the generation of research ideas as well as the 
analysis of results is more valuable when a group of individuals is involved. As collabora- 
tive researchers, the counselor educator, practitioner, and student join together to iden- 
tify critical issues in the community that are appropriate for research projects linking 
scholarship and practice (See Figure 1). This model provides for flexibility, allowing vari- 
able involvement of researchers, building upon the strengths of research team members. 
For counseling students, the result is a professional counselor who embraces research in 
his or her career. An equally important result is the counseling practitioner, who con- 
tributes to the scientific base of the profession. Consequently, counseling research is not 
just for counselor educators. 

Research Self-efficacy 

There is an ongoing struggle among counselors to balance both their clinical 
self-efficacy and research self-efficacy. Initially introduced by Bandura (1977), self-effica- 
cy has been extended to many domains. Research self-efficacy encompasses a person’s 
confidence to engage in research, the perceived utility of research endeavors, and elimi- 
nating the anxiety associated with research activities (Heppner, Gelso, & Dolliver, 1987). 

Improving research self-efficacy involves three components: managing anxiety, 
understanding relevancy and utility, and having the opportunity for performance-based 
activities (Bandura, 1977). Addressing emotional fears toward research is a key to man- 
a 8i n 8 research anxiety. Schaller and Parker (1977) documented that decreasing research 
anxiety increased research self-efficacy. Learning and implementing research methodolo- 
gies that target counseling concerns in the community would enhance the perceived rel- 
evance and utility of research 'endeavors. Self-efficacy theory also suggests that multiple 
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opportunities for research-related activities both in the community and in the classroom 
would lead counselors to believe that they can successfully engage in research. 
Collaborative research is an obvious venue to enhance research self-efficacy. 

A Relational/Connected Learning Research Environment 

Typical research activities build on traditional developmental theories, 
which value solitary activities. These conventional research endeavors suggest 
that independent endeavors yield a personal sense of accomplishment. While this 
is a successful strategy for some researchers, en emerging paradigm, the relational 
perspective (Jordan, 1997) may be a more productive approach allowing 
educators, students, and practitioners to work together. This relational perspective 
emphasizes that the primary experience of individuals is relational, and that 
growth occurs within the context of important relationships. Surrey (1991) 
contends that the "...self gain vitality and enhancement in relationship is not 
reduced or threatened by connections" (p. 62). Belenky, Clinchy, Goldberger, and 
Tarule’s (1986) construct of connected knowing also emphasizes relationships. 
Connected knowing involves components of research by weaving interpersonal, 
interactive experiences, and connecting colleagues through sharing ideas and 
interpretations. 



Collaborative Research Model 

Collaborative research addresses counselors’ efficacy as scientist- 
practitioners, their interest in doing research, and the value placed on research in 
the future (Gelso, Betz, Friedlander, Helms, Hill, Patton, Super, & Wampold, 

1988). Successful collaborative research requires three components: an informed 
community network, endeavors integrating research with practice, and a relational 
research training curriculum (see Figure 2). An informed community network 
succinctly describes the collaboration between practitioners and educators. The 
community connections established between students and practitioners offer a 
meaningful environment to integrate research with practice. A counseling 
curriculum utilizing a relational approach for research training connects educators 
and students. The three collaborative components overlap. They become 
operationalized in a collaborative research team, which increases research self- 
efficacy of counselor educators, students, and practitioners, and enhances the 
implementation of research. 

An Informed Community Network 

People connecting with people are the lifeline of the counseling 
profession. Communities challenge educators, students, and practitioners to 
recognize and address an increasing number of social issues. From proactive to 
reactive, counselors need to focus on strategies generated through research that 
make a difference. Counselors today need to substantiate the efficacy of services 
they deliver. Growing numbers of persons are seeking counseling services and 
utilizing third party payments in systems that demand results. When budgets are 

*8 * 
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threatened and policy is changing, counselors need data to support their service delivery. 
Applied research strategies, such as outcome research advocated by Sexton, Whiston, 
Bleuer, and Walz (1997) would provide support for services provided by counselors in 
all specialty areas. 

Sexton and colleagues (1997) profess that ". . .practitioners continue to perceive 
research as irrelevant, difficult to understand, and impossible to incorporate into daily 
practice" (p. vii). Collaborative research offers a practical approach and provides a venue 
for being part of the solution to pressing community needs. 

Woolsey (1986) asserts that the gap between research and practice is due in 
large part to a lack of competence with research methods that appropriately target sig- 
nificant counseling issues. There is a strong need for greater diversity in counseling 
research methods (Hoshmand, 1989; Robinson, 1994). Counselor educators, students 
and practitioners need competence with a variety of methodologies so that the research 
question, rather than familiarity with a particular design, would drive research studies. 
Consider the following alternatives: programmatic research, evaluation studies, needs 
assessments, satisfaction surveys, outcome research, and qualitative research approach- 
es. 

In summary, the research-related activities and attitudes of counseling practi- 
tioners, educators and students need to address the gap between practitioners and 
researchers. Stensrud and Stensrud (1981) discuss the value of counselors recognizing 
that their actions have an impact, that they can make a difference, and that they are inex- 
tricably connected to what is happening around them. Integrating collaborative research 
and practice responds to these concerns, while increasing research self-efficacy. 
Collaborative research capitalizes on team synergy, and provides a link between curricu- 
lum and community. 

Research Integrated with Practice 

A counselor-training curriculum, which values its community connections, 
offers many natural extensions for collaborative research projects. Building informal net- 
works of involved community counseling practitioners is paramount to the successful 
training of students. There are numerous threads that offer possibilities for collaborative 
research endeavors: connections to professional organizations, community agencies and 
boards, school advisory committees, student clinical training sites, as well as academic 
program alumni. 

Research Training Curricul um 

It is well established that research training is important in counselor training 
programs (Brown, 1989; Falvey, 1989; Lichtenberg, 1986). Strategies for integrating 
research into the counseling curriculum have received much attention in the literature 
(Galassi, Stoltz, Brooks, & Trexler, 1987; Heppner, et al., 1987; Loughead, Black, & 
Menefee, 1991; Schaller & Parker, 1997; Szymanski, Whitney-Thomas, Marshall, & Sayger, 
1994). The common thread in this discussion is the artificial dichotomy between research 
and practice (Hoshmand & Polkinghome, 1992). 
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Are counseling students receiving adequate preparation in research design and 
statistics? Wampold (1986) does not believe so. Studies addressing how students view 
research consistently reveal that students rank research low in importance. Karon (1995) 
claims that when graduate students have a free choice, they will not choose to conduct 
research partially based on their prior research training experiences. The consensus in 
the literature seems to be that it is not the concept of research that is difficult, but the 
process by which programs provide training (Fong & Malone, 1994; Gelso, 1993; 
Heppner et al., 1987). 

However, research need not be an isolated experience. The counseling cur- 
riculum too often positions research methodology as a solitary course, detached from 
both the counseling skills courses and the research activities of counselors. Alternatively, 
research competencies can be infused in both the classroom experiences and diverse aca- 
demic department activities, facilitating the development of professional counselors who 
are both skilled researchers and practitioners. 

Following are guidelines for infusing research into the counselor-training cur- 
riculum: 

• Include collaborative approaches to learning. In collaborative learning 
environments, learners are responsible for some of both the content and process learn- 
ing decisions (Hughes-Caplow & Kardash, 1995). “Acquisition of new knowledge and 
restructuring of existing knowledge comes about as individuals with differing viewpoints 
and levels of knowledge about a particular topic engage in testing, reconciling, and ulti- 
mately forging a new, shared understanding of that topic through interaction with anoth- 
er" (Hughes-Caplow & Kardash, 1995, p. 209). 

Collaborative learning can be fostered in various modalities. In the classroom, 
incorporate discussion groups and team approaches for applied projects. With faculty, 
Osberg and Raulin (1989) outline effective student-faculty collaboration strategies. 
Within the community, Wagner (1990) proposes service-oriented research opportunities 
to examine the real issues facing counselors in the community. 

Collaborative learning can also be nurtured in cooperation with other counselor 
training programs. Consider a colloquium series which allows students to experience a 
number of research projects vicariously (Sullivan, 1991), or an interuniversity research 
team consisting of educators and students (O’Brien, 1995). 

• Address the value of research. Counselor educators need to ask them- 
selves reflective questions on the value of research. Am I teaching students to apply 
research findings to address problems and answer real-life questions? Am I teaching 
research with meaningful examples? Am I teaching research in such a way that students 
can value their role as both producers and consumers of research? Am I sharing research 
methodologies that offer practicality in answering current questions in the counseling 
profession? 

•Introduce research concepts early. Boyle and Boice (1995) stress 
immersion in research early, viewing the first year of a graduate program as a 
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critical period for learning. Sullivan (1991) outlined a process of introducing scholarly 
skills on a continuum, with increasing collaborative opportunities as students progress 
through their studies. Consider integrating research skills with clinical skills and con- 
necting research concepts to work experiences (Schaller & Parker, 1997; Szymanski et 
al., 1994). 



• Expand classroom activities. The counseling classroom that provides 
instruction and practice in scholarly skills can foster research self-efficacy. Diverse learn- 
ing opportunities can potentially reduce students’ anxiety, increase their research self- 
confidence and their perceptions of research utility. Possible classroom activities include: 
(a) applying research design concepts to hypothetical scenarios or case studies; (b) con- 
ducting a professional literature review, annotated bibliography, or meta-analysis for a 
class assignment; (c) utilizing meaningful props (Schaller & Parker, 1997; Szymanski et 
al., 1994); (d) completing a mini-proposal; (e) utilizing articles for research critique that 
parallel students’ career goals; (f) encouraging research proposals in other courses 
besides the research methods course; (g) applying theoretical constructs with a needs 
assessment or program planning project; and (h) generating research questions as a nat- 
ural outgrowth from studying the counseling needs of a specific client population. 

• Emphasize the informal curriculum. Create a research climate through- 
out the academic department. Capitalize on natural opportunities for research sharing. 
Strategies to infuse research into the departmental culture include: faculty and student 
seminars, departmental sharing of conference presentations, program manuals or new 
student orientation highlighting faculty research interests, research seminars at counsel- 
ing student organization meetings, departmental library or computer seminars, discus- 
sion groups on incorporating ethical guidelines or applying knowledge in the counseling 
field, and recognition of student scholarly endeavors. 

• Incorporate applied and outcome research. These research methodolo- 
gies could provide utility and relevance for students with counselor practitioner goals. 
Many researchers (Hosie, 1994; Schaller & Parker, 1997; Sexton et al., 1997; Szymanski 
et al., 1994) emphasize approaching relevant, practical research with program evalua- 
tion, needs assessment, focus group, and other applied methodologies. Also, students’ 
work or clinical experiences can be sources for outcome-based research endeavors. 

In conclusion, when research is integrated throughout the curriculum students 
can begin to understand the personal relevancy and usefulness of research. 

Collaborative Research Teams 

Collaborative research provides an opportunity for connection with others. 
Counselor educators, counseling students, and counseling practitioners can be connect- 
ed through sharing and interdependent learning experiences within collaborative 
research teams. The following guidelines provide tactics and considerations for collabo- 
rative research teams. 

•Membership composition. We envision research team membership includ- 
ing educators, students, and practitioners. These collaborative research teams may exist 
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within the nearby communities of the university, through connections with alumni 
and/or professional relationships in counseling organizations, or through a common 
interest area. Connections can be global and accessed with electronic technology. 

• Clarify relationships and negotiate team members' roles. All partici- 
pants need to feel a sense of ownership in the project. This can be accomplished through 
sharing reasons for involvement and expected benefits. Team members should also dis- 
cuss: (a) defining the relationship, (b) eventual authorship decisions, (c) responsibilities 
for each research team member, and (d) regularly scheduled meetings for feedback and 
support. 



• Explore personal meanings of scientist-practitioner model. All 

research team members need to share their beliefs about research. Why is research 
important to me? Are we applying the scientific method? How will our results or out- 
comes benefit the counseling field? How will we evaluate our own activities in con- 
tributing to the ongoing research of the collaborative research teams? Sharing ones 
beliefs with each other facilitates connected knowing (Belenky et al., 1986) and pro- 
motes connections among team members. 

• Approaches to clarify topic ideas. Each person in the research team can 
potentially contribute topic ideas. 

A student's vitality and passion can bring enormous energy to the group. 
Counseling students do have meaningful experiences, which can provide insight for rel- 
evant research. Work, practicum, and internship experiences, papers from previous 
coursework, as well, as life and career aspirations may provide a foundation for a research 
idea. Karon (1995) asserts that students usually have an interesting and important topic 
of concern yet students typically dismiss it as not being worthy or possible to investigate. 
Dunn and Toedter (1991) describe a technique whereby several students can approach 
the same data set with different questions and each student can examine unique rela- 
tionships among certain variables. 

Practitioners have a myriad of potential research topics emerging from real-life, 
actual needs. Such topics lend themselves to needs assessments, program/project evalu- 
ation, satisfaction surveys, outcome-based studies, or preliminary research for grant appli- 
cations. In addition, practitioners can analyze topics in order to target specific concerns, 
or provide a sample for the population under study. Practitioners can also share an aware- 
ness of communication styles appropriate to the field (Brown, 1987), and potentially 
serve as role models. 

A collaborative research team can be initially seen as problematic for counselor 
educators who are caught up in their own active research agenda. Yet, a collaborative 
project can build on the counselor educator's research agenda and extend the research 
in a related or "next step" direction. 

Guidelines for working with students. Recognize that this is a learning experi- 
ence for students and build in opportunities for teaching or reviewing skills that will be 
needed. For new tasks, incorporate a process for follow-along and support. Identify activ- 
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ities that build on and extend current skills. Plan for student supervision. Incorporate a 
process for student peer review and support. 

• Develop a time line. All team members should share upcoming time-inten- 
sive activities, being cognizant of "crunch times”; for example, periods of heavy client 
loads, exam schedules, intensive teaching or committee involvements, and internship 
responsibilities. All collaborators need to reflect on the time commitment involved. 
Working with a research team generates unique time commitment concerns. Besides 
group meetings, sessions with individual students still need to occur (Dunn & Toedter, 
1991). Brown (1989) noted additional time-line concerns when programs are expected 
to use new information and in sufficient time to allow new ideas to have impact. 

• Seek funding sources. Many institutions have research support services that 
can assist faculty and others in identifying potential sources of funds. Professional coun- 
seling organizations may also be a source of funds for research. Applications for funds are 
often strengthened when presented as part of a collaborative activity which engages edu- 
cators, practitioners, and students. 

Implications and Conclusion 

The word "conclusion" suggests a closing statement but what we propose is a 
beginning or starting point. The benefits of community networks, a relational curriculum 
experience, and a collaborative research team project has the potential to increase 
research productivity and utility. Conceptualizing research as a relational experience con- 
nects counseling colleagues through providing support, and resource access. Infusing 
research into training and service delivery environments offers a practical paradigm to 
enhance research self-efficacy building research confidence, demonstrating the utility of 
research, and applying research knowledge and skills in meaningful ways for counseling 
educators, students and practitioners. Research teams increase motivation and accom- 
plishment by capitalizing on the excitement created from teamwork, shared goals, and 
enthusiasm. 

All involved learn from each other with collaborative research projects. It is 
within these creative alliances that the team is able to bring a project to fruition. The 
"team" approach is based on the assumption that "none of us is as smart as all of us" 
(Benms & Biederman, 1997, p. 1). Through the synergy of collaborative research a 
research plan is set into action and the end result is a counseling profession with quality 
research accomplishments. 
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Masculinity Ideology as a Correlate of 
Self-Reported Aggression in 
Preadolescent Males 

Bradley A.faney 
John M. Robertson 

This study examined the relationship between aggression and endorsement of tradi- 
tional beliefs about masculinity in 10-1 3-year-old boys. Two hundred and thirty-three 
boys from six rural school districts completed questionnaires containing the Male Role 
Attitudes Scale (MRAS; Pleck, Sonenstien, & Ku, 1993) and the Olweus Aggression 
Inventory (Elkblad & Olweus, 1986). Results indicate a significant positive relation- 
ship between higher scores on the MRAS and higher levels of self-reported aggression 
and lower levels of aggression control. Implications for counselors in school and men- 
tal health settings are discussed. 

On the subject of violence Gillian (1996) notes, “Most violent behavior is and 
always will be the work of men... It is clear that both cross-culturally and trans-historical- 
ly, males have been the more violent sex.” Because of the rash of school shootings which 
took place at the end of the millennium this statement must be extended to include boys, 
as one of the perpetrators was eleven years-old. National crime statistics also illustrate vio- 
lence and aggression as a gendered issue: Eighty percent of juvenile crimes that lead to 
trial are committed by boys, as are 95 percent of homicides (Uniform Crime Reports, 
1990). Boys are perpetrators and they are also victims. A young male is three times more 
likely to be murdered than a female of the same age (Uniform Crime Reports, 1990). This 
presents a perplexing and persistent question to counselors and researchers in the social 
sciences: Why are boys so much more aggressive than their female counterparts? Unique 
aspects of male biology such as testosterone cannot be ignored (Olweus, Mattsson & 
Schalling, 1988) yet research also indicates early learning and socialization processes play 
a key role (Eron, Walder & Leftkowitz, 1971). Thus the question becomes: What is unique 
about the early learning and socialization of boys which put: .hem at so much greater risk 
to become aggressive? 

A gender-related construct known as “masculinity ideology” (Pleck, Sonenstien, 
& Ku, 1994) has the potential to partially explain the highly salient nexus between mas- 
culinity and aggression. At present, however, there have been no studies testing this rela- 
tionship using a sample of preadolescent boys. This represents a substantial gap in the 
research given results which indicate masculinity ideology is a powerful predictor of 
other types of aggression using samples of older males. Research in this area is also criti- 
cal because findings indicate boys in this age group are at a pivotal point in the develop- 
ment of aggression (Huesmann & Guerra, 1997). Therefore, the purpose of this study was 
to investigate the possible relationship between aggression in young boys and masculin- 
ity ideology using available measures. 
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Masculinity Ideology 

Until recently, masculinity research has been dominated by the sex-role orien- 
tation perspective. This approach assesses gender-related descriptive norms (i.e., cultur- 
ally defined personality traits boys and men actually have). An assessment tool associated 
with the sex-role orientation is the widely known Bern Sex Role Inventory (BSRI; Bern 
1974). In contrast, masculinity ideology (Pleck, et al., 1994) assesses individual endorse- 
ment of idealized sociocultural norms associated with the masculine role (i.e., cultural 
prescriptions for what men and boys should be) (Thompson & Pleck, 1986). The norms 
perspective appears to offer new insights into male behavior because of the inclusion of 
social forces which are thought to influence the lives of men and boys (Luddy & 
Thompson, 1997) without an emphasis on the instrumental/expressive dichotomy asso- 
ciated with the sex-role orientation perspective (Spence & Helmreich, 1980). 

The earliest definitions of masculine ideology came from Brannon’s “Blueprint 
for Manhood” (1976) which outlined four broad themes that define the roles that “real 
men” are expected to aspire to in western culture. They are 1) “No Sissy Stuff’(a rejec- 
tion of everything feminine); 2) “The Sturdy Oak”(a steadiness and reliability and an air 
of toughness); 3) “The Big Wheel”(seeking of power and dominance over the environ- 
ment and everyone in it); and 4) “Give ‘era Hell” (achieving a particular goal regardless 
of the consequences to one’s self or others). 

These themes provide the theoretical foundation for scales designed to measure 
an individual’s endorsement of male sex-role norms (Thompson & Pleck, 1986; 
Thompson, Pleck & Ferrera, 1992). Though boys have been neglected in masculinity 
research there is considerable research using older men. Findings reveal a relationship 
endorsement of the traditional male role and: intimacy with other men (Thomson, 
Grisanti, & Pleck, 1985); higher levels of homophobia (Sinn, 1993; Stark, 1991); hostility 
(Sinn, 1993); and psychological violence in courtship (Thomson, 1990). Higher levels of 
endorsement are also associated with less condom use (Marsiglio, 1993; Pleck, 
Sonenstien & Ku, 1993), less concern about unwanted pregnancy (Marsiglio, 1993); and 
more frequent sexual encounters with less intimacy (Pleck, et al., 1993; 1994). Also 
linked are adversarial beliefs about heterosexual relationships (Marsiglio, 1993; Pleck, et 
al., 1993; 1994; Sinn, 1993), rape supportive attitudes (Luddy & Thompson, 1997) school 
suspensions, substance use, frequency of arrest, and forcing sexual encounters (Pleck, et 
al., 1994). 

Social Information Processing Theory 

That endorsement of traditional masculinity may be related to aggression is pre- 
dicted by Social Information Processing theory (for a comprehensive review, see 
Heusmann, 1998). In brief, this model describes the social acquisition of cognitive scripts 
pertaining to procedural knowledge (i.e. “how things are done”) and how subsequent 
behavioral output of aggression is presumed to be mediated by schemas about the self, 
normative beliefs about aggression, and negative emotional states such as fear or anger. 

As suggested by elements of the Sturdy Oak and Give ‘Em Hell themes 
(Brannon, 1976; Pollack,' ! 998), boys are socialized towards the idealization of toughness 
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and risk-taking. This may sensitize them towards learning opportunities that provided a 
more extensive network of aggressive procedural scripts. Also because of these themes, 
boys may be more likely to possess schemas about self that are more aggressive in char- 
acter and evaluate aggressive procedural scripts more positively with lower internal inhi- 
bitions against their use. 

Traditional masculinity norms may also lead to actual or expected reinforce- 
ment from socializing agents, such as enhanced status or greater environmental control. 
This is suggestive of the Big-Wheel theme in masculinity ideology. It may also be consis- 
tent with the findings of Rodkin, Farmer, Pearl, and Van Acker, (2000) indicating highly 
aggressive boys can be among the most popular and socially connected. Such social rein- 
forcement may in turn, result in norms more approving of aggression. Such norms have 
been found to stabilize and become predictive of later aggression near the age of ten or 
eleven (Huesmann & Guerra, 1997). 

An overlapping process may involve arousal levels and negative emotional 
states. Possibly because of the association with femininity and the No Sissy Stuff theme, 
boys are strongly socialized towards restricted emotionality almost from birth (Fivush, 
1989; Greif, Alvarez & Ulman, 1981). According to Long (1987), this cultural expectation 
may lead males to funnel all of their feelings of fear and vulnerability down to the single 
emotion they are allowed to express openly: anger. This may facilitate more integrated 
cognitive connections with a memory node labeled as “anger” (Huesmann, 1998). 
Although anger does not always lead to aggression, and aggression is not always precipi- 
tated by anger (Bandura, 1986), yet it carries great potential to lead to an aggressive 
response (Heusmann, 1998). 

Extrapolating from previous theory on aggression and masculinity (Brannon, 
1976; Heusmann, 1998; Pollack, 1998) and findings from masculinity research cited pre- 
viously, it was hypothesized that endorsement of traditional masculinity ideology would 
be positively associated with aggression in boys. 

Method 



Sample and Procedure The participants were two hundred and thirty-three 
fifth and sixth grade boys. They were recruited from primarily rural school districts locat- 
ed near a small Mid-western community. Data was collected from twenty-five classrooms 
in eleven school buildings in six school districts. Participation rates at each site ranged 
from 23-75%. Participants ranged in age from 10 to 13 (M = 11.2, SD = .34). Family con- 
figuration was predominantly intact (79%); with the remainder of the sample being from 
blended families (12%), single parent families (6%), and other (2%). All the boys were vol- 
unteers who returned informed consent forms signed by themselves as well as a parent. 
They were debriefed after testing. At each site, participants were administered a 27 item 
questionnaire by a male graduate student containing instruments described below. To off- 
set possible ordering effects, three forms of the questionnaire were used with the order 
of the instruments counterbalanced. Participants were told only that this was a study that 
would help researchers “learn more about how boys think and feel and deal with other 
people sometimes.” 
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Instruments 

Self-Reported Aggression. Self-reported aggression was assessed using the 
Olweus Aggression Inventory (Elkblad & Olweus, 1986), a 17-item self-report scale con- 
sisting of two dimensions: General Aggression and Aggression Control. The General 
Aggression dimension contains items pertaining to: physical aggression directed against 
peers (e.g., “When a boy or girl teases me, I try to give him or her a good beating.”), par- 
ticipants’ response to criticism from adults (e.g., “When an adult is unfair to me, I get 
angry and protest.”), aggressive impulses in the absence of an identified frustrator (e.g., 
“I am often so upset that I feel like smashing things.”), and fantasies of aggression direct- 
ed at persons whom the participant dislikes (e.g., “It is pleasant to watch someone you 
don’t like getting beaten up.”) (Ekblad & Olweus). The second dimension of Aggression 
Control contains five items which measure intropunitive reactions in response to adults 
(e.g., “When an adult is annoyed with me, I usually feel like I am at fault.”), expressions 
of bad conscience (e.g., I am often angry at myself for having behaved badly.”), and 
depreciations of aggressive behaviors or impulses (e.g., “You should be nice to those 
who are nasty to you.”) (Ekblad & Olweus). 

Internal consistency measures with male participants in a previous sample were 
.83 for general aggression and .67 for aggression control (Ekblad & Olweus, 1986). For 
the current sample, alpha levels were .86 and .66 for general aggression and aggression 
control respectively. 

Items for both dimensions were rated on a 6-point Likert-type scale on fre- 
quency (1 = never, 6 = always) and applicability (1 = not at all like me, 6 = exactly like 
me). The possible range for scores for General Aggression was 12 to 48, with higher 
scores indicating higher levels of aggression. Range for Aggression Control was 5 to 30, 
with higher scores representing lower levels of aggression. Reliability evidence is indi- 
cated by a negative correlation between the general aggression score and aggression con- 
trol. Previous research obtained an r value of -.32 (Elkblad & Olweus, 1986). 

Masculinity Ideology. Masculinity Ideology was assessed using the Male Role 
Attitudes Scale (Pleck, et al., 1993). The original scale used eight items, seven of which 
were extracted from the 26-item assessment identified in Thomson and Pleck’s (1986) 
Male Role Norms Scale (MRAS). In this sample the item regarding sexuality (e.g., “Men 
are always ready for sex.”) used previously was dropped because it was deemed inap- 
propriate for a sample of preadolescent boys. Alpha coefficients using the MRAS tend to 
be low due to the smaller number of items (Thompson, et al, 1992). Pleck et al, (1993) 
and Doss and Hopkins (1998) reported internal consistency estimates of .61 and .67 
respectively using similar samples. Internal consistency in this sample was estimated at 
.56. The lower value may be due to the age of the sample and the item regarding sexual- 
ity that was excluded. Boys rated their level of agreement with each statement using a 4- 
point Likert type scale (1= disagree a lot 4 = agree a lot). The range of scores was 7 to 
28. Higher scores reflect more traditional attitudes toward the male role. 
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Results 



The negative correlation between general aggression (M = 23.23, SD = 10.04) 
and aggression control (M = 15.76, SD = 4.45) was slightly higher (r = -.33) than that 
found in previous research (Elkblad and Olweus, 1986). It is apparent that individuals 
who scored higher on the measure of masculinity ideology (M = 19.83 SD = 3.05) also 
scored higher on self-reported general aggression (r = .30) and lower on aggression con- 
trol (r = -.20). Conversely, individuals scoring low on self-reported aggression and higher 
on aggression control, also scored lower on masculinity ideology. 

Table I presents results of regression analysis performed on the criterion vari- 
ables of self-reported aggression and aggression control. Variables were entered simulta- 
neously, and with alpha levels of .05, the equations were significant: self-reported gener- 
al aggression, F (1,232) = 22.43 p <.0001, MSE = 92.28; and for aggression control, F 
(1,232) = 9.17 p <.003, MSE = 19.10 



Table 1 



Summary of Bivarite Regression Analysis for Masculinity Ideology Predicting General 
Aggression and Aggression Control (N = 233) 


Variable 


B 


SE B 


IS 


General 

Aggression 


.98 


.21 


•30 


Aggression 

Control 


-.285 


.09 


-.20 



Note. R2 = . 1 1 for General Aggression and R2 = .04 for Aggression Control 



Discussion 

In this study, we examined the hypothesis addressing the relationship between 
masculinity ideology and self-reported aggressive behavior. Findings indicated that boys 
endorsing more traditional norms for the masculine role also tended to score higher on 
self-reported aggression, and lower on aggression control. Regression analysis revealed 
that higher masculinity ideology scores significantly predicted higher scores on self- 
reported aggression and lower scores on aggression control. 
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Previous research masculinity research has neglected boys. However this result 
is consistent with the findings of Pleck et al, (1993) in which the same global assessment 
of masculinity ideology endorsement was related to similar problematic behaviors. 
Results reported here are also somewhat consistent with previous research using the 
more comprehensive Male Role Norms Scale (Thomson & Pleck, 1986) with adult sam- 
ples. Higher scores on this instrument were related to other domains of aggression such 
as perceptions of heterosexual rape (Luddy & Thomson, 1997) and rape supportive atti- 
tudes (Truman, et al., 1996). These results are also in agreement with other findings that 
masculinity ideology was a powerful predictor of violence-supporting beliefs and behav- 
iors against women. 
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In light of social information processing (Huesmann, 1998) it appears likely that 
as boys learn and aspire to traditional conceptions of the male gender role, they develop 
cognitive schemas about self which are more aggressive in nature and normative beliefs 
that evaluate the outcomes of aggressive behavior more positively. Furthermore, as a con- 
sequence of socialization into male culture it is plausible that more aggressive boys may 
have easier access to a larger number of behavioral scripts that include the use of aggres- 
sion to solve interpersonal problems. Finally, because of the association between emo- 
tionality and femininity (Long, 1987; Pollack, 1998), boys could be socialized towards 
more integrated connections to a cognitive “anger” node which are proposed to make 
aggressive responses in social situations more likely (Huesmann, 1998). 

Limitations and Suggestions for Future Research 



When interpreting the results of this study, there are several limitations that 



should be considered. The first is that methods relied upon a self-report measure of 
aggression. Had other measurements been used, results might have been different. Future 
research using objective measures of aggression such as teacher or peer nominations is 
clearly needed. A second limitation may have been the homogeneity of the sample, 
which raises cautions about generalizing the results to populations other than white 
males living in a rural environment. Third, is the use of the MRAS derived from the MRNS 
(Thompson & Pleck, 1986). There are two problems associated with the use of this 
instrument. The first is low alpha coefficients, suggesting that it is only right a little more 
than half the time. Also, the youngest sample in which this measure had been used pre- 
viously was a group of males 15-19 years of age (Pleck, et al., 1993). Results may have 
been influenced by using a measure that was normed with participants substantially 
older. On the other hand, the MRAS was used because it is currently the only existing 
measure of masculinity ideology containing items relevant to the everyday lives of boys 
rather than men, as is the case with the MRNS. This weakness also presents a suggestion 
for future research. Study of the adult male sex role has matured greatly, yet investigation 
into boyhood conceptions of masculinity is inchoate. For it to progress, a more compre- 
hensive instrument appropriate for this age group needs to be designed that would per- 
mit more fine-grained analysis of boyhood conceptions of masculinity and reveal social 
and emotional correlates. 

Finally, the effect size of the relationship between masculinity ideology and 
aggression was not large, and the bivariate correlation between these variables was only 
moderate. However this is not surprising considering that persistent aggression has mul- 
tiple causes such as coercive parenting (Patterson, 1995), inappropriate punishment 
(Eron, et al., 1971), and hormonal levels (Olweus, et al., 1988). No single factor by itself 
explains more than a small portion of variability in aggressive behavior (Huesmann, 1998; 
Parke & Slaby, 1983). 

Considering these limitations, results do suggest that masculinity ideology is 
significantly associated with self-reported aggression in preadolescent boys. Therefore, it 
may be advisable for counselors to engage boys in an open dialogue about traditional 
male roles, and provide them with the opportunity to personalize how the societal 
expectations placed upon them .could contribute to negative interactions with peers 
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(Truman, et al, 1996). This could be accomplished in small group or individual therapy 
in school or mental health settings, or at a universal level in school-based violence pre- 
vention programs (for a complete outline, see Sprague, Sugai, Homer, & Walker, 1999). 
A second step could be providing more positive models of the male role in which tough- 
ness and risk are equated with the personal power to turn away from potentially aggres- 
sive social interactions and allows boys an emotional vocabulary which extends beyond 
anger. As Kindlon & Thompson (1999) suggest, “If your tool box only contains a ham- 
mer, it isn’t a problem as long as equipment is running right or repairs call only for 
pounding. But as tasks become more complex, the limitations of the hammer become 
clear” (p.24). If counselors can provide a safe environment, support alternatives to tradi- 
tional masculinity, and facilitate the development of a wider range of emotional tools, 
perhaps boys may become capable of coping with complex interpersonal problems in 
non-aggressive ways. 
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Who is Teaching Multicultural 
Counseling Studies? 

Edit Torres-Rivera 
Loan T. Phan 
Michael T. Garrett 

This investigation explored some demographics of thirty-six professors/instructors 
teaching multicultural counseling in graduate programs accredited by the Council for 
the Accreditation of Counseling and Related Educational Programs (CACREP). 

F orty-six states have institutions accredited by the Council for the 
Accreditation of Counseling and Related Educational Programs, subsequently referred to 
as CACREP (CACREP, 2000). Although independent of the American Counseling 
Association (ACA), the major counseling organization in the United States, CACREP is 
encouraged and endorsed by ACA. 

CACREP accredited institutions were selected for this study because of the uni- 
formity of the standards related to multicultural counseling that must be met for accred- 
itation. The standards (1994) that must be fulfilled read: 

II. Curriculum . . . 

J. Curricular experiences and demonstrated knowledge in each of the eight 

common-core areas are required of all students in the academic unit. The eight 

common-core areas follow. 

1. Human Growth and Development . .. 

2. Social and Cultural Foundations studies that provide an understanding of 

issues and trends in a multicultural and diverse society. 

Studies in this area include, but are not limited to the following: 

a. multicultural and pluralistic trends including characteristics and 
concerns of diverse groups; 

b. attitudes and behavior on such factors as age, race, religious 
preference, physical disability, sexual orientation, ethnicity and 
culture, family patterns, gender, socioeconomic status and 
intellectual ability; 

c. individual, family, and group strategies with diverse populations, 
and; 

d. ethical considerations (CACREP Standards, 1994, pp. 51, 52). 

These standards are the guidelines that counselor education departments must 
follow in-order to achieve accreditation. It should be noted that the use of the word 
“studies” (CACREP Standards, 1994, p. 51) in the CACREP standards may imply that cov- 
erage of multicultural counseling issues can be “infused” into other courses. 

In the last ten years much emphasis has been placed on teaching multicultural 
counseling in institutions that are accredited by CACREP, as well as by the American 
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Psychological Association (APA, 1993; CACREP 1994). An increase in the number of pub- 
lications in the journals of the American Counseling Association divisions (i.e., Counselor 
Education and Supervision; Counseling and Values; Journal of Counseling and 
Development; Journal for Specialists in Group Work) about multicultural issues supports 
growing interest in the multicultural field (DeLuccia-Waack, 1996; Dinsmore & England, 
1996; Dinsmore & Hess, 1999; Maher, 1996; Smart & Smart, 1997). However, these pub- 
lications have focused on the quality and effectiveness of the multicultural counseling 
training itself and not necessarily on the people providing the training (Ponterotto, 
1997). Currently, information has become available concerning basic demographic infor- 
mation related to the minority representation among faculty and students, program offer- 
ings, program designs, and the level of faculty engagement in multicultural training of 
institutions accredited by CACREP (Dinsmore & England, 1996; Dinsmore & Hess, 1999; 
Ponterotto, 1997). Three of the five studies of multicultural training (Dinsmore & 
England, 1996; Dinsmore & Hess, 1999; Hills & Strozier, 1992; Quintana & Bernal, 1995; 
Ponterotto, 1997) presented encouraging data concerning the progress made by CACREP 
and APA accredited programs toward increasing diversity among faculty and students, 
and program development in the multicultural training of graduate students. Again, these 
studies only presented data about the training itself and not about the people teaching 
the multicultural counseling coursework. 

Arredondo and Glauner’s (1992) model of personal identity assert that charac- 
teristics such as age, culture, ethnicity, gender, language, race, etc. are visible variables 
that invite solicited and unsolicited feedback. This information can and will change indi- 
vidual worldview and/or behavior (Torres-Rivera, 1996). That assumption is consistent 
with new development in the use of chaos theory constructs in counseling. The con- 
struct of iteration indicates that a person’s life experiences can alter his or her worldview 
and/or behavior (Torres-Rivera, 1996). Therefore, it seems logical that in order to present 
a clear picture of the multicultural training in CACREP accredited institutions, we must 
examine the demographics of those professors/instructors who are teaching multicultur- 
al counseling. Ponterotto (1997) pointed out that ethnic minority representation among 
faculty members is a critical consideration when establishing an effective multicultural 
training program. Another important element in creating and maintaining an effective 
multicultural training program is the presence of at least 30% of ethnic minorities among 
the student population (Ponterotto, 1997). This is important and critical in order to main- 
tain the preferred model of infusion/integration as supported by previous studies 
(D’Andrea & Daniels, 1995; LaFromboise & Foster, 1992; Margolis & Rungta, 1986). 
However, no indication was found in the five studies used as a resource for this study on 
how students are influenced by the person teaching multicultural counseling (Dinsmore 
& England, 1996; Dinsmore & Hess, 1999; Hills & Strozier, 

1992; Ponterotto, 1997; Quintana & Bernal, 1995). 

As mentioned before the demographics (i.e., socio-economic status of the 
counselor educator, family of origin while growing up, political affiliation, ethnicity, pri- 
mary language and/or languages spoken, area of concentration in their studies, etc.) of 
those professors/instructors teaching multicultural counseling are important variables to 
be considered when evaluating or examining the effectiveness of the multicultural coun- 
selor training in CACREP accredited institutions. 
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Method 



The initial survey was sent to the department chairs of 46 CACREP accredited 
programs (one per state) as identified by the World Wide Web (CACREP, 2000). The let- 
ters to the department chairs requested that the survey be completed by those profes- 
sors/instructors who were teaching multicultural counseling in their departments. The 
respondents were given a four-week deadline for return. By the deadline, as indicated in 
the cover letter, 33 of the 46 surveys (72%) had been returned. While no additional 
attempts were made to increase the return rate, three additional surveys were returned 
and included in the final analysis, resulting in 36 surveys (78%). 

The survey addressed the following areas: (a) demographics, including gender, 
age, ethnicity, and college generation of the respondents; (b) reasons for teaching multi- 
cultural counseling; (c) number of courses offered in multicultural counseling and if the 
course(s) was part of the instructor’s/professor’s regular courseload; (d) acceptance of 
the course as important to the program (requirement or elective) by the rest of the fac- 
ulty and the infusion of multicultural themes in other courses (as perceived by the per- 
son completing the survey); (e) the graduation year of the instructor/professor and area 
of concentration; (f) design that the instructor/professor followed to teach multicultural 
counseling and if a demonstration of counseling skills with culturally different 
clients or students was a course requirement; (g) if a section on Euro-American culture 
was presented in the course(s) and how many different cultures were presented in the 
course; finally, (h) the respondents were asked the percentage of ethnic minority stu- 
dents enrolled in their multicultural courses. Most of the responses required a simple yes 
or no along with an explanation in the space provided. All of the responses were 
anonymous. 



Table 1 

Report of the Respondents College Generation by mean Age of the Professors/Instructors 
Teaching Multicultural Counseling Courses in CACREP Accredited Institutions. 



College Generation 


Mean Age 


Percentage 


First Generation 


45 


44 


Secound Generation 


39 


7 


Third Generation 


48 


7 


Note: Six of the respondents did not answer one 
generation and or age. 


or both questions about college 
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Demographics 

The mean age for the respondents was 44 years. The mode age for the respon- 
dents was 50 years with a median of 43 years (see Tab^ 1^ The oldest respondent was 
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67 and the youngest was 29 years old. Since the national mean age for full professors in 
colleges of education in the United States is 50 years of age (U. S. Department of 
Education, National Study of Postsecondary Faculty, 1993), one might conclude that 
these courses are being taught by senior professors. Sixty-one percent of the respon- 
dents (n = 22) indicated that they were first generation college students, 22% (n = 8) indi- 
cated being second generation college students, 6% (n = 2) indicated being third genera- 
tion college students, and 11% (n = 4) left this item blank (see Table 2). Thirty-six per- 
cent (n = 13) of the respondents indicated that they were Caucasian. Thirty-one percent 
(n = 1 1) indicated being African-American, 17% (n = 6) indicated being Latino/a, 5% (n = 
2) indicated being Asian-American instructors, and 1 1% (n = 4) indicated other ethnic ori- 
gins. Of those indicating “other,” one person reported being biracial (European-American 
and African-American), another person also reported biracial heritage (Filipino, and did 
not mention the other ethnicity), and a third respondent reported being Italian and 
Spanish. The last respondent who reported “other” wrote multiracial, marking all 
race/ethnic backgrounds in the questionnaire with the exception of Asian American. In 
terms of gender, the respondents indicated that 56% (n = 20) were males and 44% (n = 
16) were females. 



Table 2 

Report of the College Generation of the Professors/Instructors Teaching Multicultural in 
CACREP Accredited Institutions. 



College Generation 


Frequency (N=36) 


Percentage 


First Generation 


22 


61.0 


Secound Generation 


8 


22.2 


Third Generation 


2 


5.6 


No Answer 


4 


11.1 




Reasons for teaching multicultural counseling 

The reasons for teaching multicultural counseling appeared to encompass three 
major categories. The categories were: (1) education, experience, and ethnicity; (2) 
strong interest and knowledge; and (3) research interest. For the category of education, 
experience and ethnicity 1 1% (n = 4) of the respondents indicated that this category was 
the main reason for teaching multicultural counseling. Fifty-eight percent (n = 21) of the 
respondents indicated having a strong interest in the subject and special knowledge 
about multicultural counseling. Twenty-two percent (n = 8) indicated the reason for 
teaching multicultural counseling as having a research interest in the subject. One of the 
respondents indicated that nobody else in that institution wanted to teach the subject, 
and two respondents indicated that the reason for teaching the course was that it was 
part of the curriculum (5.6%). A goodness-of-fit chi-square analysis indicated significantly 
different percentages (see Table 3) with the reasons for teaching multicultural counsel- 
ing, X 2 (3, N=35) = 25, p<.001. 
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Table 3 

Reason of the Professors/Instructors for Teaching Multicultural Courses in CACREP 
Accredited Institutions. 



Reasons 


Frequency (N=36) 


Percentage 


Education, Experience and Ethnicity 


4 


11.1 


Strong Interset 


21 


58.9 


Research Interest 


8 


22.2 


Nobody is Willing to Teach the course 


1 


2.8 


Part of the Curriculum 


2 


5.6 



Number of courses offered in multicultural counseling/Was the course(s) part of 
the professor’s/instructor’s regular courseload 

Seventy-eight percent (n = 28) of the respondents indicated that their institu- 
tions offered one course in multicultural counseling. Fourteen percent (n = 3) indicated 
offering two courses and 5% (n = 2) marked three courses. One respondent did not 
answer this question. 

Ninety-four percent (n = 34) of the respondents indicated that the multicultur- 
al course they were teaching was part of their regular courseload. Only one person indi- 
cated otherwise and one respondent did not answer this question. 

Acceptance of the course by the department faculty and infusion of 
multicultural themes in other courses 

Eighty-six percent (n = 31) of the respondents indicated that their department 
colleagues valued the multicultural course that they were teaching. Eight percent (n = 3) 
indicated otherwise, and two respondents did not answer this question. 

Forty-seven percent (n = 17) of the respondents answered that they felt the 
theme of multiculturalism was infused in all core courses. Forty-two percent (n = 15) of 
the respondents indicated that multiculturalism themes were not infused in all core 
courses and such infusion was mainly dependent upon the instructors’ willingness to 
make an effort to infuse those themes into their classes. Eleven percent (n = 4) did not 
answer this question. 

Year of degree completion of the professor/instructor teaching multicultural 
counseling 

Sixty-one percent (n = 22) of respondents indicated receiving their degrees 
before 1992. Seventeen percent (n = 6) indicated degrees awarded between 1992 and 
1995. Nineteen percent (n = 7) of those responding todus question indicated obtaining 
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their degrees after 1995. One person did not respond to this question. 

Design that the instructor followed to teach multicultural counseling and if a 
demonstration of counseling s kills with culturally different clients or students 
in class was a class requirement 

Most of the respondents (78%, n = 28) indicated using an integrated approach 
to teach multicultural counseling. An integrated approach is determined as a combination 
of personal development, culture specific knowledge, and skill development. Six percent 
(n = 2) indicated using a personal development approach only, and 16% (n = 6) indicat- 
ed other designs to teach the course. However, one of the professors/instructors indi- 
cated using a combination of politics (the respondent did not clarify what he/she meant 
by the use of the word “politics”) and counseling to help counselors-in-training empow- 
er their clients. 

For the skills demonstration question, the majority answered that they did not 
require an in-class demonstration of counseling skills in their multicultural courses (56%, 
n = 20). In contrast, 44% (n = 16) answered that they required a live demonstration of 
counseling skills with a culturally different client in class. 

A section on Euro-American culture was presented in the course(s) and how 
many different cultures were presented in the multicultural class 

Sixty-nine percent (n = 25) of responses indicated that a section on Euro- 
American culture is part of the multicultural course, mainly as a point of comparison and 
contrast. Thirty-one percent (n = 11) responded that they did not present a section on 
Euro-American culture in their multicultural counseling course. 

The largest percentage (50%, n = 18) of the respondents indicated that they pre- 
sented more than five cultures in their multicultural counseling course. The lowest per- 
centage (11%, n = 4) presented four cultures. Respondents indicated that the cultures 
presented in their course were Asian-Americans, Latinos/as/Hispanics, African- 
Americans, American-Indians, and Gays and Lesbians of all ethnic/race backgrounds. 

Percentage of ethnic minority students in the respondents’ multicultural 
counseling classes 

Forty-seven percent (n = 17) of respondents indicated that their courses (other 
than multicultural counseling courses) were composed of less than five percent ethnic 
minority students. A cumulative percentage of 72% (n = 26) of all respondents indicated 
having less than 15% of ethnic minority students in all courses, including multicultural 
counseling classes. The other 28% (n = 10) indicated having more than 15% of ethnic 
minorities in their classes. Through a goodness-of-fit analysis the percentage for each cat- 
egory of ethnic minority students in the multicultural classes was found to be significantly 
different X 2 (5, N=35) = 27.52, pc.001. 
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Discussion 

As concluded in previous studies where demographics were investigated 
(Dinsmore & England, 1996; Dinsmore & Hess, 1999; Hills & Strozier, 1992), the initial 
picture appears to suggest a significant number of ethnic minorities teaching multicul- 
tural counseling courses and the infusion of multicultural themes into core curricula of 
CACREP accredited institutions. 

Results of the study suggest questions about the seriousness of achieving cul- 
tural diversity among the student body population. As indicated by the respondents more 
than 60% of all of the students in their classrooms (courses other than multicultural cours- 
es) consisted of less than 5% students of color. The question arises, how can one coun- 
sel ethnic minorities effectively without exposure to them during the training period? 
This finding suggests that the students in these departments learn about ethnic minori- 
ties only from readings and the instructors’/professors’ expertise and/or experience in 
this area. 



Another issue emerging from the study results is that one-third of the respon- 
dents did not answer the question about college student generation (see Table 2). The 
implication here suggests that perhaps those who did not respond to this question did 
not understand the question. The college generation of the professor/instructor could be 
vital when working with first generation college students of ethnic minority groups (i.e., 
Latinos/as/Hispanics, American-Indians, and African-American) because the success/fail- 
ure rate in college/graduate school oftentimes depends on the social support that they 
can gain from professionals in positions who can serve as role models (Constantine & 
Baron, 1997; Lee & Bailey, 1997). However, further investigation is needed to determine 
the real meaning of this lack of response. Another important issue is the number of indi- 
viduals teaching multicultural counseling who received their degree before 1992. If 61% 
received their degree before 1992, and the CACREP Standards (1984 and 1988) related to 
“Social and Cultural Foundations” did not stress significant preparation (as do the 1994 
Standards), how well were these professors/instructors trained in this area of teaching 
and who did the training? 



Related to the number of multicultural counseling courses offered by these 
CACREP accredited institutions, the largest percentage (79%, n=28) of the respondents 
indicated teaching only one course. This response could be interpreted as the attempt to 
meet the mi ni mum requirements by CACREP guidelines. Because it is important to 
remember that the Standard reads “Studies” not courses, the authors of this study believe 
that it is essential for student knowledge to require a multicultural course within the core 
curriculum. The authors believe that this study evokes more questions than answers. 

Implication for further study 
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If the counselor education profession is advocating that graduate students 
should be prepared to meet the diverse needs of a multicultural society, then it should 
follow that those teaching these courses do it by choice, are prepared to do so, and the 
courses are supported by other faculty in the department. Questions generated from this 
study that suggest further investigation include: Are ^h<| counselor educators who teach 
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multicultural counseling well prepared and desirous in doing so? Are they aware of their 
own biases and stereotypes? Do they possess culture specific knowledge and skills in 
order to develop culture specific interventions? Who assesses the professor’s/instructor’s 
skills and knowledge in these areas if formal coursework was not integral to their own 
preparation (61% of the 33 respondents received their degree prior to 1992 and prior to 
the strengthening of the Social and Cultural Foundations Standard) (CACREP 1994)? Also, 
how does one teach multicultural counseling while avoiding instruction related to the 
majority culture, if only for comparison and contrast? This article reports on the results 
of a study that explored who is teaching multicultural counseling but not necessarily how 
well-prepared they are in that area. Therefore further studies are needed in this 
area.Limitations 

This investigation had many limitations. First, since the survey was self-report- 
ed it is virtually impossible to verify the validity and reliability of the responses. Second, 
since the study was done using one institution per state, only 46 institutions were iden- 
tified by the World Wide Web, which excludes the full range of 1 1 5 or more intuitions 
that are CACREP accredited in the United States. Therefore, the sample may not be rep- 
resentative of all other institutions. Another limitation was the design of the study, which 
was casual in nature and not intended to bring out hard statistical results. Thus, people 
who are unfamiliar with nonparametric designs may look at this investigation as an opin- 
ion rather than a useful tool to improve the quality of multicultural education in CACREP 
accredited programs. 

Conclusion 

This exploratory study was initiated to help determine the demographics of pro- 
fessors/instructors who are teaching multicultural counseling courses, how many cours- 
es are taught, and how they view the acceptance of other department faculty regarding 
the need and importance of multicultural counseling preparation in their graduate stu- 
dents. Institutions having achieved CACREP accreditation were surveyed because this 
accreditation ensures that these particular institutions have met minimum academic stan- 
dards determined by the counseling profession. 

Results suggested more questions than answers, assuming that the casual design 
of the study was valid in gathering information about the professors/instructors who are 
teaching multicultural counseling courses. If present and future counselors are being 
trained to be agents of social change, then it would appear that significant attention 
should be devoted by counselor education faculty to increase the effectiveness of gradu- 
ate student preparation to serve clients in an increasingly multicultural and global 
society. 
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Impact of Initial Therapy Interviews 
on College Students’ Levels of 
Anxiety and Depression 

Kristin A. Sagun 

It is a fact that many university counseling centers need to utilize waiting lists to 
accommodate the increasing number of students who desire services. As waiting lists 
become more of a common reality, university counseling centers need to understand 
how these wait list delays impact students and to determine how best to meet these 
students’ needs. The purpose of this study was to determine whether or not initial ther- 
apy interviews impact college students’ (n=30) depression and anxiety levels while on 
waiting lists. Results indicated no statistically significant decrease in college students’ 
depression and anxiety levels following initial therapy interviews. However, students’ 
anxiety levels did increase and depression levels did decrease (approaching signifi- 
cance) as a result of initial interviews. Implications for counselors and scheduling 
practices are discussed. 

Introduction 

The diversity of students attending college today in our society is ever increas- 
ing. On college campuses individuality and group cohesiveness is fostered and encour- 
aged in order to promote student development, expression, and learning. College typi- 
cally exemplifies a transition and growth period within a student’s life that is marked by 
interpersonal and academic achievements. Therefore, it is not surprising that Keutzer, 
Morrill, Holmes, Sherman, Davenport, Tistadt, Francisco, & Murphy’ s (1998) study on 
presenting problems within university counseling centers showed that of the students 
seeking services 43% were assessed as having developmental problems in nature, 28% 
were categorized with situational issues, and 29% were assessed as exhibiting underlying 
pathology. Within college counseling centers there has been an increased, yet debatable, 
expression of concern over the dramatic increase in the severity of college student prob- 
lems presented to college counselors (Gallagher, Bruner, & Lingenfelter, 1993). Keutzer, 
et al’s (1998) study found that there was an increase in interpersonal problems as the stu- 
dents’ ages increased, and the most common symptom of distress reported was depres- 
sion. Female college students tended to register higher degrees of distress on initial pres- 
entation whereas their male counterparts were more likely to be judged as exhibiting psy- 
chopathology in part because of their increased tendencies to display aggression and 
drug abuse (Keutzer, et al.). 

Some researchers on the topic of the increased psychopathology of college stu- 
dents argue that the elevated symptoms of distress exhibited by college students (inter- 
personal sensitivity and depression) may illustrate symptomotology that is within an 
expected range of response for the developmental tasks of early adulthood (Sharkin, 
1997). Attention to college student symptomology has increased as the number of stu- 
dents seeking services has increased as well. It has also become more common for uni- 
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versity counseling centers to utilize psychological assessment instruments and employ 
psychiatrists for further evaluation and medication prescriptions. Sharkin (1997) assert- 
ed his skepticism on the topic of increased psychopathology of college students within 
his statement, “the diagnosis of psychopathology, rather than severe psychopathology 
per se, may have increased” (p. 279). 

Literature Review 

By understanding the nature of psychological disturbances presented by college 
students, college and university counseling centers, as with other mental health settings, 
seek to improve client-counseling outcomes. The progress and outcome of ongoing 
counseling which suggests that while the majority of clients will experience a reduction 
in their symptoms, a small minority experience no change, while others experience an 
increase in their symptoms (Lambert & Cattani-Thompson, 1996). It is a common 
assumption that as counselors we acknowledge the many components that play into a 
successful counseling experience for the client but may rely heavily on the utilization of 
congruent techniques with the client’s problems and issues. Lambert & Cattani- 
Thompson stated that the research tends to not support this common assumption 
taken on by counselors. “It seems that outcome is determined to a great deal by the 
client, not the counselor” (Lambert & Cattani-Thompson, p. 602). Lambert & Cattani- 
Thompson cited Garfield’s research, “his analysis suggests that some client variables can 
change (rapidly) early in counseling (e.g. motivation, expectations for improvement) 
whereas other client variables are relatively immutable in the short run (personality 
styles)” (p. 603). This evidence suggested that much of the therapeutic outcome that the 
client experiences is beyond the counselor’s control. 

How college and university counseling centers deal with the potential increase 
of student pathology while striving to create positive counseling outcomes has become 
a daunting challenge that is often woven into increased budget cuts. It is a fact that many 
university counseling centers need to utilize waiting lists in order to accommodate the 
increasing number of students who desire services. As waiting lists become more of a 
common reality, college counseling centers need to pay attention to how these lists and 
delays impact the students in need who are seeking counseling services. Research on the 
topic of waiting list influences mostly reveals that waiting lists and time delays before on- 
going therapy does not negatively impact counseling outcomes. Freund, Russell, and 
Schweitzer (1989, as cited in May, 1990) found in their research into this topic that there 
was no relationship between client perceptions of the counselor, counseling outcomes, 
or attrition and the length of delay before counseling. Their results actually suggested 
that counseling outcomes may even be improved as the result of a delay. In a subsequent 
study, Freund, Schweitzer, and Russell (1991) again determined that the length of time 
before continuing counseling did not have a negative effect on client evaluations of coun- 
seling or client perceptions of counselors. The researchers do cite that their subjects 
were informed and agreed in writing to the potential of a four or more week delay before 
counseling began. 
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Westbrook (1995) also studied the effects of time delays before on-going coun- 
seling is undertaken. Within this study both treatment groups were placed on a waiting 
list for continuing counseling. One group received two initial assessment sessions by a 
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counselor prior to being placed on the list while the other treatment group received just 
a letter informing them of their placement on the waiting list. The results indicated that 
the two treatment groups did not differ significantly on counseling outcomes evaluations. 
However, upon a 12 month follow-up review, the group that received the two assess- 
ment sessions was shown to be continually improving while the other treatment group 
exhibited more relapse symptoms (Westbrook, 1995). Westbrook also noted that clients, 
when asked, preferred to receive the initial two assessments prior to being placed onto 
the waiting list. 

These two studies examined the impact of the length of the delays between ini- 
tial sessions as they related to the outcomes of on-going therapy. Their focus was not to 
evaluate the immediate implications of continuing counseling after an initial assessment 
versus client placement on waiting list prior to an initial assessment. This poses the ques- 
tion, is it more therapeutically warranted to provide a client with an initial assessment 
prior to placement onto a waiting list? Or, is it more therapeutically warranted to utilize 
a waiting list system for initial assessments for clients so continuing counseling can be 
immediately pursued? 

Hutchinson, Krippner, & Hutchinson (1988) tested a similar hypothesis that 
examined client depression and anxiety levels immediately before intake sessions and 
also immediately following intake sessions. Hutchinson, et al., found no significant dif- 
ferences in client depression and anxiety levels as measured by the Beck Depression 
Inventory and State Trait Anxiety Inventory. The results they yielded actually tended to 
fall in the opposite direction as was initially anticipated. A slight increase, as opposed to 
a decrease, in client anxiety and depression was observed in subjects following an intake 
interview (Hutchinson, et al.). 

This present study was a repeated attempt at seeking data to indicate how ini- 
tial therapy interviews potentially affect client symptomology. As a reduction of client 
anxiety and depression was predicted in the Hutchinson, et al. (1988) study, this study 
also predicted that there will be a significant decrease in clients’ levels of anxiety and 
depression following an intake interview. This study hypothesized that clients who expe- 
rienced an initial therapy interview prior to completing the assessment instruments 
would display a significant decrease in their levels of anxiety and depression as compared 
to the clients who completed the assessment instruments prior to the initial therapy 
interviews. 



Participants. Participants in this research were 30 (19 females, 11 males) 
clients ranging in age from 18 to 30 who sought counseling at a central Pennsylvania uni- 
versity counseling center. Fifteen (10 females, 5 males) subjects received Treatment A. 
Fifteen (9 females, 6 males) received Treatment B. The sample for this study included 30 
college students whom independently sought counseling during the administration of 
this study. There were no obvious differences found regarding age and socioeconomic 
characteristics. Ethnic demographics indicated that 29 of the subjects identified them- 
selves as Caucasian and one subject identified as African American. The subjects sought 
counseling for a variety of symptoms and issues including, dating relationships, sexual 
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orientation, depression, anxiety, self-esteem, academic struggles, past traumatic events, 
career concerns, and family conflicts. 

Counselors. Four senior staff counselors (3 doctoral level, 1 master’s level) and 
three master’s seeking graduate interns were instructed to follow the standard counsel- 
ing center’s procedure for intake interview sessions. In total, there were four females 
and two males ranging in age from 23 to 38 years that participated as intake counselors. 
All of the counselors identified as Caucasian. Each of the counselors utilized had prior 
experience in conducting initial intake sessions and writing intake evaluations within this 
center. The three graduate interns were all under direct clinical supervision as was 
required by their internship guidelines. 

Design and Procedures. In both treatment groups clients were assigned to a 
counselor for an initial intake interview based on the mutual compatibility of the client’s 
schedule and the available intake time slots given by each participating counselor. In 
some cases clients were referred after the intake session to another in-house counselor if 
future schedule conflicts between the client and counselor occurred. Prior to the intake 
interview, clients were requested to arrive 15 minutes early in order to complete an 
intake questionnaire that included general demographics, family history, and symptom 
severity and duration checklist. Intake sessions were scheduled for 50 minute time peri- 
ods in accordance with the center’s policy. The purpose of the intake interview at this 
counseling center is to identify the client’s presenting issue(s), establish a center and 
client relationship, and assess the level of client pathology for appropriate treatment plan- 
ning and/or referral to a more specialized outside agency. The counselors performing the 
intake sessions were not educated as to the purpose of this study in order to protect the 
uniformity and consistency of their presentation during the sessions. 

Treatment A. (Assessment Instruments Before Intake Interview) The assess- 
ment instruments utilized in this study included the Beck Depression Inventory-II (BDI- 
II) and the Beck Anxiety Inventory (BAI). These instruments were presented to the client 
by the counseling center receptionist with the standard intake questionnaire. The clients 
were then instructed to complete the intake questionnaire, the BDI-II, and the BAI prior 
to the intake session. Clients were also debriefed in writing and were given the oppor- 
tunity to ask general questions pertaining to the research or counseling at the center. 

Treatment B. (Intake interview before the assessment instruments) The intake 
interview was conducted with subjects immediately following the regular procedure of 
completing the intake questionnaire. Upon completion of the intake interview, the coun- 
selor administered the assessment instruments. Clients were then debriefed in writing 
and were given the opportunity to ask general questions pertaining to the research or 
counseling at the center. 

Instruments 

Beck Depression Inventory-II (BDI-II). The BDI-II is a 21 item self-report assess- 
ment tool designed to assess the severity of depression in adults and adolescents (ages 13 
and higher) (Beck, Steer, & Brown, 1996). Within each item clients are asked to pick out 
'me of four possible statements that best describes how they have been feeling over the 
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past two weeks. This particular instrument was chosen because of its high level of reli- 
ability, user-friendly instructions, and speed of completion (5-10 minutes). As presented 
in the BDI-II Manual, the internal consistency of the BDI-II is extremely high at .93. This 
alpha coefficient is based on a 1 20 subject college student sample (Beck, Steer, & Brown, 
1996). 



Beck Anxiety Inventory (BAI)- The BAI is a 21 item self-report scale that assess- 
es the severity of anxiety in adolescents and adults (Beck & Steer, 1993). Each item is 
rated on a four point system that ranges from 0 to 3 with the maximum score being 63- 
The BAI was chosen because of its high reliability ease of administration, and speed of 
completion (5-10 minutes). The internal consistency alpha coefficient of the BAI is .92 
(Beck & Steer, 1993). 



Table 1 

Impact of Initial Therapy Interviews on Client’s Depression and Anxiety Levels 
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Results 

The data was statistically analyzed using two independent sample t-tests to test 
for significance at the p>.05 level. The results to this experimental hypothesis revealed 
no statistically significant change within the client depression and anxiety levels as meas- 
ured by the BDI-II and the BAI. Data revealed that the decrease in client depression lev- 
els approached significance with t = 1.21, but did not surpass the necessary significance 
level of t = 1.7. The results of the client anxiety levels yielded t = -1.18 which also did 
not surpass the necessary significance level of t = 1.7. Thus, although not reaching sig- 
nificance, client depression levels did decrease while client anxiety levels surprisingly 
increased. 

Discussion 

This study was designed to expand current understanding of how initial thera- 
py interviews impact clients on waiting lists. Specifically, this research sought to expand 
on the findings of Hutchinson, et al. (1998) by hypothesizing that clients would experi- 
ence a reduction of depression and anxiety levels after an intake therapy session. Overall, 
results of this research provided mixed support for^i^Jexperimental hypothesis: one of 
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the two predicted relations were observed as approaching significance (depression) and 
one was contradicted (anxiety). Because neither relation reached significance, clear con- 
clusions cannot be drawn. However, because data revealed that the client mean depres- 
sion level decreased and the client mean anxiety level increased following the initial ther- 
apy interviews, some tentative interpretations are worthy of consideration. 

It seems that a reduction of client depression levels as the result of an initial 
therapy interview is a positive indication regarding the potential of client symptomology 
being reduced after only an initial session. This could suggest that the presence, interest, 
and support of another person may perhaps be just as therapeutic, if not more, than the 
utilization of specific theoretical counseling techniques (which normally do not occur 
during an initial session). The increase of client anxiety levels supports Hutchinson, et 
al.’s (1988) data results that also found higher client anxiety levels within the group that 
received the treatment batteries after the intake session. This current study’s results 
yielded an even stronger increase in client anxiety levels. Clients may experience an 
increase in anxiety following an initial therapy session for many reasons. It is plausible 
that clients may gain an increased awareness into the breadth of their problems, thus 
increasing anxiety levels. Also, the introduction of a new person (the counselor) and 
relationship into the client’s life may trigger a performance anxiety that stems from con- 
cerns as to whether the counselor likes the client. 

Limitations and Recommendations for Future Research 

Several limitations are important to consider when interpreting the results from 
this study and planning future research. First, the research population subjects is a rela- 
tively small sample size at n=30. Second, the logistics of the study did not allow for the 
intake counselors to regularly alternate the order of the treatment conditions to the 
clients. Therefore, some counselors participated as intake counselors within one treat- 
ment group more frequently as compared to the other treatment group. Client tardiness 
resulting in limited time sessions and unanticipated client cancellations and no shows 
contributed to this limitation. Third, the researcher participated as an intake counselor 
and could have contributed to experimental biases within intake sessions. 

While depression and anxiety are relatively common constructs to measure, it 
is possible that a gender bias existed towards the types of symptoms displayed. Ruble, 
Grenlich, Pomerantz, & Gochberg (1993) found that women are more likely to display 
distress in the form of anxiety and depression while men exhibit distress in the form of 
aggression and drug abuse. Perhaps this is suggesting that by measuring levels of anxiety 
and depression, we are not achieving a valid measure of how an intake therapy session 
truly impacts male clients. Another potential limitation relates to the previous counsel- 
ing experiences of the subjects. Since the subjects’ past experience with counseling may 
have varied, the researcher cannot be sure how their expectations, attitudes, and knowl- 
edge impacted their anxiety and depression levels. It has been found that how clients 
anticipate what the session will be like, is an important factor in relating to the actual 
counseling experience for the client (Tinsley, Tokar, & Helwig, 1994). 

Further research may focus on the individual effects of gender and age differ- 
ences between the counselor and client. Also, fthe level of client presenting disturbance 
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could be assessed and related to the impact of the initial therapy session. Finally, client 
expectations of counseling may be highlighted and correlated with client symptom 
reduction or exacerbation. 

Implications for Counseling 

The results have important implications for counselors and counseling center 
practices. Based on Hutchinson, et al.’s (1998) study, the effects of placing clients on 
waiting lists before an intake session may be more therapeutically beneficial. This cur- 
rent research finds both pros and cons for the different waiting list procedures. With the 
evidence of increased anxiety levels after initial therapy interviews, perhaps utilizing a 
waiting list for an intake session that is immediately followed by an on-going counseling 
is the best choice. However, when examining the reduction in depression levels this 
research yielded, it may be just as therapeutic to offer a client an initial therapy session 
immediately before placement to a waiting list for on-going counseling. Perhaps these 
results suggest that either waiting list procedure is a confident viable option for clients. 
Since the depression levels tended to decrease after the initial interview, this provides 
hope that clients will not be necessarily placed at risk if they are then put onto a waiting 
list before immediate on-going counseling. This is not to say that anxiety levels are less 
important per se, but depressive symptoms are commonly linked to suicide. 

This research suggests that initial therapy session approaches taken by coun- 
selors should be more closely examined. Should counselors present to clients that they 
may experience an unanticipated increase in symptoms and distress simply by sharing 
concerns and by having their awareness heightened? Also, counselors may leam to bet- 
ter anticipate client symptom reduction and exacerbation based on the content and flow 
of the initial session and subsequent sessions. This may further the counseling process 
and outcomes by reducing the total number of sessions required and eliminating early ter- 
mination. 
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Unity through Diversity 

Andrew L. Carey 
Clifford W Brooks, Jr. 

.A. profession grows most when it makes use of the many voices and 
gifts within the profession. Any group or organizational body will limp along in 
a state of incompleteness, or lack of wholeness, if it does not utilize and even 
seek out the voices and talents of those within the organization. Like a living, 
physical body cannot function properly without the various parts, such as the 
eyes, ears, mouth, arms, and legs, so too an organizational body is ineffective 
without utilizing the various parts. Furthermore, those various parts are sup- 
posed to be different from one another, and it’s those differences between the 
various parts that come together to bring about a better whole. 

As editors of the Journal of the Pennsylvania Counseling Association 
(JPCA), we want the many voices within our organization to be heard and vali- 
dated. Our desire is for the various talents and voices to contribute to JPCA, to 
the Pennsylvania Counseling Association (PCA), and to the other associations to 
bring about a greater unity and wholeness. We encourage you to become 
involved professionally through writing, becoming an officer within an associa- 
tion, or presenting at a conference, and that through these efforts, you would 
“contribute to bring about a better whole.” 

We welcome Mark Kenney as the incoming president of PCA. He has 
already put forth much effort toward preparing for the PCA conference in 
October. The theme he has chosen for the conference, “Unity through Diversity: 
Working Together to Make a Difference,” continues the multicultural/diversity 
emphasis that has been important within PCA. PCA strongly supports diversity 
and the need for respecting and celebrating differences. This issue of JPCA once 
again shows the multicultural focus within our state. Not only does PCA support 
this focus, but also, manuscript submissions for JPCA regularly demonstrate a 
multicultural emphasis among counseling professionals within Pennsylvania. 

JPCA’s attention to multicultural issues is probably one of the reasons 
for the journal’s success. Recently, the American Counseling Association evalu- 
ated and compared JPCA with various journals within the profession. As a result, 
JPCA received the “First Place Award, Small Branch, for Best Journal.” We con- 
gratulate all those who have participated in bringing about a quality state jour- 
nal. 

We give special thanks to the authors, reviewers, and most important- 
ly, to Dr. LeeAnn Eschbach for all of her hard work doing the final preparations 
for printing. Again, this is just another example of many necessary and unique 
parts coming together for a unified creation far better than the individual parts. 
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Ecological Systems 
Approach to Counseling: 

The Case of an Asian Client 

Mark H. Chae 

This article presents an integrative ecological approach to counseling Asian 
American clients. A detailed discussion of Bronfenbrenner’s (1979) ecologi- 
cal systems theory is presented expounding upon the micro-, meso-, exo-, and 
macrosystems. A case presentation of an Asian American client from an eco- 
logical systems perspective further illumines the applications of the model. 
Conceptualization and treatment considerations are presented from a blend 
of cultural perspectives. 

Ecological systems theory is a systematic approach to organizing cognitions 
about experience and phenomenon (Bronfenbrenner, 1979 , 1986 , 1989 ). This theoreti- 
cal perspective provides a framework for understanding the complex and interactive 
nature about an individual’s social context. The theory assumes that people are the way 
they are because of the contextual factors in which they are surrounded. Moreover, the 
theory suggests that these factors interact with and often are contingent upon the 
resilience of self and the individual’s stage of psychological development. 

Counseling a client from the perspective of ecological systems theory may be 
an especially useful approach to identifying contextual factors related to the client’s pre- 
senting issues in therapy. Indeed, multicultural specialists have pointed out that for many 
persons of color, psychological issues may be traced to external sources related to sys- 
tematic, sociocultural and sociopolitical injustices (Atkinson, Thompson, & Grant, 1993 ; 
Helms & Cook, 1999 ; Kiselica, 1999 ; Sue, Bingham, Porche-Burke, & Vasquez, 1999 ). 
Therefore, an ecological systems approach to counseling may be especially effective for 
treating clients from racial and ethnic minority populations. Counselors and other 
change agents who employ such a theoretical approach to counseling may be better able 
to identify contextual factors related to the client’s well being. In order to support this 
assertion, an overview of Bronfenbrenner’s ( 1979 ) ecological systems theory is present- 
ed expounding upon the micro-, meso-, exo-, and macrosystems. A case presentation of 
an Asian client in counseling from an ecological systems perspective will further illumine 
the applications of the model. 

Ecological Systems Theory 

Microsystem 

Microsystem refers to the intricate interrelations mediating the developing per- 
son and ecological influences in an immediate setting comprising that person. The 
microsystem consists of interpersonal relationships involving face-to-face interactions 
with individuals who are influential in her or his life, and who, in turn, are influenced by 
the individual (e.g., family context, school, work place) (Bronfenbrenner, 1979 , 1989 ). 
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Paulson, Marchant, and Rothlisberg (1998) noted that the family is the most prominent 
microsystem, followed by friends and school. 

Microsystems constantly change for individuals as they move in and out of dif- 
ferent social settings. For example, the child’s movement from a self-contained class- 
room in elementary school to the more socially accessible environment of the play- 
ground at recess may illustrate this phenomenon. In the classroom, the child may 
demonstrate a quiet and reserved demeanor. However, when allowed to play freely with 
peers during recess, the child may demonstrate a more outgoing and sociable demeanor. 
The interactions that occur in these differing contexts may signal differing social expec- 
tations, which may in turn, bring about new attitudes and behaviors. 

Mesosystem 

“A mesosystem comprises the interrelations among two or more settings in 
which the developing person actively participates” (Bronfenbrenner, 1989, p.25). The 
mesosystem is a network of relationships between the various microsystems. The most 
basic characteristic of this system is multi-setting participation. Bronfenbrenner (1979) 
indicated that this type of interconnection “occurs when the same person engages in 
activities in more than one setting — for example when a child spends time both at home 
and at the day care center” (p. 209). As with the microsystem, the mesosystem consists 
of interrelationships; however, these connections are related to the linkage of two or 
more microsystems. 

The richness of a mesosystem is contingent upon the transition from the micro- 
to the mesosystem and the role demands of the different settings (Bronfenbrenner, 
1979). The healthy mesosystem can be established when the person in transition is 
accompanied by someone else from the microsystem. For example, if a child is going to 
school for the first day, the accompaniment of the mother can create a smooth passage 
bridging the two microsystems. A second characteristic of a rich mesosystem is that the 
individual has similar roles in the different microsystems. For example, an adolescent 
who is well behaved at school will likely be well behaved in others social settings. 

In essence, the mesosystem’s strength and richness are dependent upon the 
inter-relatedness of the microsystems. The transitions that occur from the original 
microsystem play an important role in the richness of the mesosystem. It is evident that 
the family system is a significant determinant to whether the ecological transition is 
smooth or thwarted (Bronfenbrenner, 1986). 

Exosystem 

“An exosystem is an extension of the mesosystem embracing other specific 
social structures, both formal and informal, that do not themselves contain the develop- 
ing person but impinge upon or encompass the immediate setting in which that person 
is found...” (Bronfenbrenner, 1977, p. 515). The exosystem refers to the larger commu- 
nity in which the individual lives, although she or he may not have direct contact with 
this context. For example, a father who faces daily occupational stress at the work place 
because of a difficult boss may displace his frustrations at home onto his wife and chil- 
dren. In this case, the father’s stress experienced in one system is indirectly brought 
home, which in turn influences a second system. This dynamic exemplifies the concept 
of the exosystem. Bronfenbrenner (1986) indicates that there are three exosystems that 
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are especially likely to affect the child’s development. These include the parent’s work- 
place, parent’s social networks and the community’s influence on family dynamics. 

Macrosystem 

The macrosystem consists of the “cultural blueprint that underlies the organi- 
zation of institutions” (Garbarino, 1985, p. 60). It refers to the constituents of the lower 
form systems (i.e., micro-, meso-, exosystems) that exist at the level of culture 
(Bronfenbrenner, 1979). This may include cultural ideology, political context, values, 
media as well as belief systems. Hence, the macrosystem contains the larger cultural fab- 
ric in which the lower level systems are inextricably interwoven. An example of 
macrosystemic effects may be the sociopolitical barriers embedded within institutions 
that prevent people of color from advancing in certain fields, such as business and edu- 
cation (Sue, 1995; Thompson & (Carter, 1997). 

The Case of Sally 



Presenting Problem 

The client will be referred to as Sally to ensure the confidentiality of the client’s 
identity and psychosocial history. Sally sought counseling because of identity issues. She 
feels a strong tie to her Asian background, but at the same time identifies with American 
culture. She is unable to integrate these two parts of herself. Also, Sally indicated that 
when she was younger, she experienced harsh discipline by her parents. A counselor 
informed her that what she experienced was child abuse. She had seen a counselor at 
her college for approximately a month (one year ago). She sought counseling in college 
because she felt depressed and hopeless. The client noted that she still feels depressed 
and hopeless. 

Psychosocial History 

Sally is a twenty-one year old Chinese American woman. In therapy, she 
recalled that her parents spent very little time with her as a child. She is the second of 
three children. She has an older and younger brother. She described her parents as tra- 
ditionally Chinese. She was bom in China and came to the United States at the age of 
four. She described her father as quiet and honorable but temperamental and very dis- 
tant from the family. Sally recalled her father being involved only to spank the children. 
He spent most of his time at work as an assistant to a chemist. He often came home 
angry. Sally attributed this anger to the fact that in China he was one of the leading 
chemists in his company. In the United States, because he didn’t speak English fluently, 
he was unable to gain a position as a chemist. In addition, his education and experience 
was not acknowledged in his current position. 

Sally described her mother as overbearing and cold. As Sally was growing up 
she felt that her mother treated her very badly — hitting her a lot. Sally just assumed that 
this was part of Chinese culture. She was aware that females had a lower place in Asian 
culture than males and assumed that America was like that as well. She was surprised 
when she later found out through speaking with friends that physical discipline was not 
as widespread in the United States as it is in China. 
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Sally demonstrated a different demeanor at home compared to the times that 
she was with her friends or at school. At home, Sally felt confined and restricted. She 
was often quiet and proper. However, when she went out with her friends, she was 
labeled as the “wild one” of the bunch. She loved to talk and laugh with her friends. She 
remembered on one occasion when her friends came over for dinner; they were aston- 
ished by her radically different behavior at home. Sally’s friends didn’t see a gregarious 
and outgoing “party girl.” Rather, they saw a reserved, submissive and placating bore. 

Analysis: An Ecological Framework 

It is evident that Sally has been affected in some way by all the systems. Sally’s 
microsystemic influences included the dynamics that occurred within the family context. 
Based on Sally’s case history, it is plausible that her parents physically abused her accord- 
ing to American laws. It is important for counselors to keep in mind that in some Asian 
cultures, physical punishment is a prominent fixture within child rearing strategies. 
Therefore, what may be regarded as physical discipline in Asia may qualify for abuse in 
America (Kagan, 1984; Maitra, 1996; Sue & Sue, 1999). For example, in China it is com- 
mon practice for teachers to strike students who have misbehaved in the classroom. 
While in the United States, there are a few schools that condone physical discipline by 
teachers, in Asian cultures, physical punishment is significantly more frequent and wide- 
spread (Hong & Hong, 1991). Research has shown that Asian parents employ more 
severe restriction and harsh punishment as forms of child socialization compared to 
Caucasian families (Hong & Hong, 1991; Lum, 1998). 

In addition, Sally was influenced by the mesosystem. In her mesosystem, she 
had the family microsystem as well as the interactions with peers. It is evident based on 
her case study that in the family context, she was viewed as shy, quiet and appropriate. 
These are traditional characteristics of Chinese families. Lung and Sue (1997) noted that 
Chinese parents encourage and praise their children for being submissive, quiet, and 
docile. Conversely, they may perceive extroverted or autonomous behavior as abnormal. 
They noted that an adolescent who states their opinion about an issue may be perceived 
by their parents as “talking back,” which is a sign of disobedience. While Sally demon- 
strated this culturally appropriate behavior at home, Sally did not express this part of her 
identity to her friends or while at school. 

Next, the exosystem played a role in Sally’s life. Her father’s socioeconomic sta- 
tus seemed to affect his behavior at home. His frustrations at work were displaced and 
brought home, where he took it out on the children. Research supports that economic 
hardship for the “bread winner” of the household indirectly affects children because they 
are often faced with more punitive discipline compared to parents who aren’t facing eco- 
nomic hardship (Elder, 1979; Ortiz & Farrell, 1993). This phenomenon may be particu- 
larly exacerbated for Asian immig rants (Lum, 1998; Song & Moon, 1998). As Asians immi- 
grate to the United States, they often find that their education level and prior experience 
in Asia do not translate well into the American job market. In one study, Song (1996) 
found that 58% of Asian men who were abusive worked in jobs that were at a lower 
employment level prior to immigration. As in the case of Sally’s father, he could only 
obtain a position as an assistant to a chemist in the United States, whereas in China, he 
was acknowledged as a fully qualified chemist. This position was far below his abilities 
and experience, and probably caused feelings of frustration and anger. Such occupa- 
tional barriers coupled with language difficulties can increase the prevalence of family 
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violence (Lum, 1998). 

Finally, the macrosystem seemed to also play an indirect yet significant role in 
Sally’s life. Sally’s justification for the abuse was that a woman’s role was considered 
lower than that of a man. This belief was a part of Chinese cultural ideology (Sue, 1997) 
that she had internalized. However, it is also evident that Sally was aware that American 
values espoused a more egalitarian view of men and women. This was exemplified by 
her behavior with friends at school. Her school friends perceived her as outgoing and 
“wild.” It is evident, at least to some extent, that Sally maintained an Asian identity at 
home and an American identity at school. According to researchers, negotiating through 
these two opposing world-views is common among Asian Americans (Chae, in press; Min 
& Park, 1999). Park (1997) contended that Asian Americans may feel caught between 
two different cultures they don’t completely understand. Feelings of frustration may 
emerge as they attempt to balance an Asian identity at home with an American identity 
at school (Liu, Chang, & Fernandez, 1990). 

Conceptualization 

It is evident that cultural factors played an important role in the client’s psy- 
chological issues. In reference to working with clients from diverse groups, the DSM-IV 
points out the importance of recognizing, “the meaning and perceived severity of the 
individual’s symptoms in relation to norms of the cultural reference group” (APA, 1994, 
p. 844). In light of Sally’s conflict with negotiating between American culture (e.g., in 
school or with friends) and Chinese culture (e.g., with family), it is understandable that 
a sense of distress and psychological discomfort would arise. It is plausible to conclude 
that her feelings of depression and hopelessness are related to the fact that she feels 
“trapped” between two worlds. Accordingly, the client may be experiencing an accul- 
turation problem (V62.4). The DSM-IV indicates, “This category can be used when the 
focus of clinical attention is a problem involving adjustment to a different culture” (p. 
685). In addition, it is evident that the client has experienced feelings of uncertainty and 
confusion related to her identity. Hence, Sally may also be experiencing an identity prob- 
lem (V62.2). “This category can be used when the focus of clinical attention is uncer- 
tainty about multiple issues related to identity, such as long-term goals, career choice, 
friendship patterns, sexual orientation and behavior, moral values, and groups loyalties” 
(APA, 1994, p. 685). While the client has expressed feelings of depression and hope- 
lessness, she does not satisfy the criterion for major depression or dysthymic disorder. 

Treatment 

In treating Sally, three target goals were addressed: (1) developing rapport and 
establishing a holding environment, (2) ameliorating feelings of depression and hope- 
lessness related to conflicts with her family, and (3) resolving issues related to accultura- 
tion and identity. 

Establishing a stable “holding environment” may facilitate positive psychother- 
apeutic outcome. Winnicott (1960/1986) introduced the term “holding environment” as 
a metaphor for the maternal function of holding the infant. He wrote, “...the [therapist] 
is holding the patient, and this often takes the form of conveying in words at the appro- 
priate moment something that shows that the [therapist] knows and understands the 
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(Winnicott, 1960/1986, p. 240). The holding environment suggests not only the protec- 
tion from without, but also protection from the dangers within. Development of the 
holding environment may be an important factor in creating an effective working alliance 
(Pipes & Davenport, 1990). 

A second goal may be to ameliorate feelings of depression and hopelessness. 
The therapist may use the Beck Depression Inventory (BDI) to assess her level of depres- 
sion. Based on the initial interview, the client did not appear to satisfy the criterion for 
major depression or dysthymia. However, a BDI may provide further clinical informa- 
tion. It is apparent that she does experience some feelings of hopelessness (as stated by 
the client). Beck (1987) found that feelings of hopelessness among psychiatric patients 
were the best predictor for suicide attempts. While this therapist does not believe that 
Sally is at risk for suicidal ideation, it is important to monitor her affective states as she 
works through issues related to identity and acculturation. 

As Asian American clients like Sally negotiate between their identification with 
Asian and American culture, they may be left with feelings of confusion and frustration. 
As such, the client may be encouraged to explore through the conflicts between these 
two differing worldviews together with the therapist, seeking ways in which she can 
integrate these perspectives. In addition, the counselor may help the client to become 
aware of different contexts in which she feels more ethnically identified than in others. 
Exploration and identification of these issues may lead to a deeper awareness and under- 
standing of her ethnic group membership and the meaning it holds for her. 

Conclusion 

The goal of this article was to demonstrate how an ecological systems approach 
to counseling might be useful for working with clients from diverse populations, partic- 
ularly those of Asian descent. Through the presentation of a case study, problem areas 
were identified based on an analysis of each system. A careful analysis of Sally’s case his- 
tory from an ecological systems perspective illumined important confounding ecological 
variables, particularly differing childrearing styles of Asian cultures. Moreover, it was 
noted that the differing world-views of the parents as compared to their daughter, Sally, 
played an important role in her identity issues. Because most Asian American parents are 
immigrants and their children often bi-cultural, there is often inter-generational conflict 
between them. Individuals are often forced to negotiate these differing world-views strik- 
ing a comfortable balance between their Asian and American identity. In sum, ecologi- 
cal systems theory is an applicable model that serves to simplify and organize the way 
people think and experience daily life events. This paradigm may be especially effective 
in observing the different effects that cultural context has on an individual. 
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Positive psychology, the scientific study of people performing at their best 
(Sheldon, Frederickson, Rathunde, Csikszentmihalyi, & Haidt, 2000), has 
gained much recent attention in the psychological literature. The study of 
positivity goes against what has traditionally gained attention in psychology 
and other areas. Positive psychology can be traced to work in humanism 
and optimism. While the core principles of counseling are consistent with the 
tenets of positive psychology, the recent trend may offer ways for the coun- 
seling profession to revisit this foundation. Possible implications for coun- 
selor education are offered. 

TT his article examines positive psychology, a concept given considerable 
attention in recent months in psychology, and what this may mean for the counseling 
profession and counselor education. The term was first coined by Maslow, who con- 
cluded his book Motivation and Personality with a chapter entitled “Toward a positive 
psychology” (Warmoth, Resnick, & Serlin, 2000). 

It must be said at the outset that the positive psychology orientation may well 
be an emergent label applied to a relatively established concept about positiveness. After 
all, in discussing the core principles of the counseling profession, Hershenson, Power, 
and Waldo (1996) included ideas highly consistent with positive psychology. In addition 
to the view that humans tend toward healthy growth, they added prevention and well- 
ness and offered the promotion of healthy development in their definition of counseling. 
Similarly, the Lewis, Lewis, D’Andrea, and Daniels (1998) model of community counsel- 
ing integrates foundations of counseling, psychology, and social work, among others, and 
emphasizes new roles and approaches for counseling professionals. 

The idea of studying the positive is not new among psychologists. Twelve years 
ago Pearsall (1988) proposed the study of “joyology,” a model of wellness. Both psy- 
chology and psychiatry were sciences revolving around sickness, which was a detriment. 
According to Pearsall, “In attempting to help people cope, survive, and function, the field 
of psychology has failed to provide guidelines for celebration, thriving, and rejoicing, the 
real reasons for making the effort to cope at all” (p. 6). Joyology, Pearsall maintained, was 
about learning from the “healthy, hearty, and the super survivors” as well as from the 
process of illness (p. 11). 

With these points in mind, one could argue that psychology’s movement 
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toward positivity is simply something that brings it closer to the foundations on which 
the counseling profession rests. Regardless, a primary point of this article is to inform 
readers of the positive psychology movement and how it may affect the counseling pro- 
fession. 

Background 

In their “Positive Psychology Manifesto,” Sheldon, Frederickson, Rathunde, 
Csikszentmihayi, and Haidt (2000) defined positive psychology as “the scientific study of 
optimal human functioning. ” It endeavors to support the dynamics that allow individuals 
and communities to succeed. Based on the belief that optimism can be learned, positive 
psychology embraces the principle that optimistic people tend to believe bad things hap- 
pen by chance and that they themselves create the good things that happen. 

One primary purpose of positive psychology is to shift the focus from a preoc- 
cupation with fixing the worst things to integrating positive qualities in one’s life. As 
Seligman and Csikszentmihalyi (2000) pointed out, “Our field of psychology is not just 
the study of pathology, weakness and damage; it is also the study of strength and virtue. 
Treatment is not just fixing what is broken; it is nurturing what is best” (p. 7). Thus, no 
longer do the main theories view the person as a passive entity replying to stimuli; rather, 
people are now viewed as decision-makers with choices and options. Psychologists have 
come to understand how individuals survive and accept conditions of misfortune. 
However, they have failed to understand how normal individuals flourished under more 
benign conditions (Seligman & Csikszentmihalyi, 2000). 

In regard to clients’ outlooks on their lives, research has focused on how peo- 
ple react to, assess, value, make sense of, and cope with their life experiences (Kobasa, 
Maddi, & Kahn, 1982). Positive psychology acknowledges that human experience 
involves multiple confrontations with challenges. In each confrontation, whether of 
short or of long duration, a person starts with a perception that the experience is either 
a threat and of potential harm or something that is or can be an enhancing experience 
(Antonovsky, 1987). 

While much research has been done on work and family life experiences and 
how they relate to issues of loss and hardship, bereavement, and unemployment, Thoits 
(1994) reported that little research has involved proactive decision-making made in work 
and family life (e.g., career change, marriage, childbirth, remarriage), which are made 
with the goal of improving one’s life. She contended that much of the research on stress 
has analyzed the lack of coping resources in individuals. What is missing in these inves- 
tigations is a more balanced view of people as those who are dynamically recreating their 
personal resources to protect their self-esteem. 

Similarly, in healthcare, a disease and treatment approach has been predomi- 
nant. In their work on differences in morbidity and mortality between racial groups, 
Singer and Ryff (1997) maintained that prevention is more significant than a disease and 
treatment approach. They called for an agenda that defines health not just from an ill- 
ness perspective, but also from various “states of wellness” (p. 91). Attention must be 
devoted to “pathways of salubrity” that include areas of support in social relationships, 
positive interpretations and reactions to adversity, and chances to advance in societal 
hierarchies (p. 116). 
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Roots of positive psychology 

The focus of a profession evolves as the profession itself evolves, and positive 
psychology may be the result of a shift in the psychology profession. Seligman outlined 
changes in this area in pointing out, “Before World War II, psychology had three mis- 
sions: curing mental illness, making the lives of all people more fulfilling and identifying 
and nurturing high talent” (Seligman, 1998, p. 2). In the subsequent decades, newer 
areas of psychology emerged in humanistic, Gestalt, and cognitive therapies. Each sup- 
ported a “kinder,” more humanitarian form of psychotherapy and counseling and empha- 
sized a natural positive growth in people, a notion that is central to positive psychology, 

Warmoth et al. (2000) offered Maslow specific credit for the emergence of pos- 
itive psychology. They wrote, “The first phase of humanistic psychology. . .was largely 
driven by Maslow’s agenda for a positive psychology. It articulated a view of the human 
being as irreducible to parts, needing connection, meaning, and creativity. As the intel- 
lectual core of the human potential movement, humanistic psychology had a broad 
impact both on the field of psychology as well as the culture at large” (p. 1). 

Along with Maslow’s input into the field of positive psychology, Roger’s ideas 
of unconditional positive regard have left a lasting impression in the field of psychology. 
His theory argues that people are free to choose their behavior, rather than reacting to 
environmental stimuli and reinforcers, and the issues of helping clients with issues of self- 
fulfillment and growth are paramount. Rogers was less interested in delving into indi- 
viduals’ past history and their unconscious and more interested in creating a therapeutic 
environment that would promote strengths and growth. 

Another primary root of positive psychology is derived from the work in opti- 
mism. Seligman’s (1991) book entitled Learned Optimism helped to transform the area 
of learned helplessness into optimism, a concept that has been associated with positive 
mood, popularity, good health, and success in athletic, military, and political domains 
(Peterson, 2000). Segments of optimism are also seen in the related topic of hope, 
which, as viewed by Snyder (1994), can be conceptualized by “agency” (the determina- 
tion that goals can be accomplished) and “pathways” (the belief that plans can be creat- 
ed to reach such goals). 

As mentioned, this is not the first time that an emphasis on strengths has been 
proposed in the mental health community. Weick, Rapp, Sullivan and Kishardt (1989) 
used the term “strengths perspective” in social work’s historical emphasis on helping 
people. This perspective has rested on the following assumptions: First, in spite of life’s 
ordeals, all persons and environments hold strengths that can be used to improve the 
quality of clients’ lives. Second, client motivation can be nurtured by a consistent accen- 
tuation on strengths as the client defines these. Third, discovering strengths requires a 
process of collaborative exploration between clients and practitioners. Last, focusing on 
strengths turns the practitioner attention away from the enticement to ‘blame the victim’ 
and toward finding how clients have managed to survive despite threatening conditions. 

Saleeby (1992) contended that the application of a strengths perspective is com- 
mon and represents “good, basic social work practice” (p. 43). The strength-based per- 
spective has allowed for the focus to be on client empowerment (Cowger, 1992), which 
is another main focus of Lewis et al.’s (1998) community counseling model. Clinical prac- 
tice based on the strength-based model has allowed clients to achieve more control over 
their presenting issues and in turn, control over their own lives. 
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Possible new directions for training 

Traditional, deficit-based approaches are still being utilized in many counselor 
education programs. Ironically, the new wave of fostering clients’ strengths is essential- 
ly ignored in preparing future mental health professionals. Though counselors-in-training 
are encouraged to empower their clients, some counselor education programs may not 
provide the tools to advocate empowerment. 

The process of moving forward takes many forms. In order to stay current and 
proactive, counseling education programs may benefit by inclusion of the paradigm of 
positive psychology in their curricula. New roles of helping, an emphasis on empower- 
ment, and new approaches to promoting change may inspire such a change, and each of 
these is integral in the Lewis et al. (1998) model of community counseling. Kuhn (1962) 
commented that paradigm shifts are the natural results of integrating developments in sci- 
entific knowledge into current constructs. Counseling programs are encouraged to 
incorporate developments in positive psychology into counseling education models. 

Counselor education programs may be at an appropriate time to integrate cur- 
ricular reforms as well. Hershenson et al. (1996) pointed out, “The history of mental 
health has been closely linked with changing client needs, cyclic government interest 
and funding, and the social concerns in a given historical period” (p. 7), and it is in the 
last area where positive psychology may fit into programs. The recent licensure legisla- 
tion includes the expectation that the practice “evaluates and facilitates human growth 
and adjustment throughout the life span” in its definition of professional counseling 
(PCA, 2000, p. 6). Positive psychology reflects the similar priority of encouraging 
growth. 

Traditional counseling may not always be the best fit for clients, a notion that may 
signal change in the counseling profession. In their community counseling model, Lewis 
et al. (1998) encouraged practitioners “to move beyond the traditional individual- 
intrapsychic-remedial model” that has dominated the profession for the past half century 
(p. xvi). They contended that a paradigm shift in the counseling profession requires 
changes in most counselors’ thinking and behavior and cited four powerful forces that 
have shaped the counseling profession with respect to diverse cultures. First, there is 
increasing awareness and acceptance of contextual, ecological and systems theories. 
Second, advances in feminist psychology are in the forefront. Third, increases in multi- 
culturalism are present. Last, there is an emergence of postmodern thinking. If indeed 
a paradigm shift is taking place, including the ideas of positive psychology would be a 
natural progression for counselor education training. This suggestion ties in with Lewis 
et al.’s (1998) vision of a 21 st century counseling paradigm that is not only more exten- 
sive, but also more effective. 

The area of research in studying favorable human behaviors could be another crit- 
ical area for programs. Continuing research in positive psychology is being encouraged 
through programs such as the American Psychological Associations’s “Templeton 
Positive Psychology Prize,” awarded to four top researchers to promote a science of 
human strengths (Azar, 2000). Perhaps the American Counseling Association could move 
in the similar vein by offering funding for counselor educators to examine more strength- 
based perspectives, particularly in the area of techniques and interventions. 

According to Seligman and Csikszentmihalyi (2000), several characteristics have 
been found to ward off illness: courage, future mindedness, optimism, interpersonal skill, 
faith, work ethic, hope, honesty, perseverance, and insight. With this in mind, identify- 
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ing further ways to promote these items can become techniques that utilize positive psy- 
chology and build positive traits will become regular fare. 

Similarly, there is movement afoot to measure positive mental health, with the 
Defensive Function Scale, which looks at mature defenses, such as altruism, suppression, 
humor, anticipation and sublimation (Vaillant, 2000). Demmitt, Rueth, and Berger (2000) 
created a holistic assessment set of axes that stressed client strengths. The first axis 
assesses clients’ current coping strengths and abilities that would be used to address their 
current need. The second one examines clients’ coping strengths as they pertained to 
one’s defense mechanisms. This in turn would help to identify positive personality traits 
instead of dysfunctional traits and to assess clients’ lifestyle strengths (e.g., values, spiri- 
tuality, cultural assets, etc.). The third axis includes positive aspects of overall physical 
health and health care habits, instead of assessing medical illness and family disorders. 
The fourth axis investigates a people’s support system and focusing on the positives of 
their environment, rather than assessing for negative stressors. Finally, the last axis looks 
at clients’ current goals and tools along with guiding questions to guide them in making 
positive choices, instead of assessing a stigmatized scale member for diagnosing current 
dysfunction. 

Finally, the incorporation of positive psychology into counseling programs fits 
well with an integration of humanistic constructs such as self-determination and self-actu- 
alization. Ryan and Deci (2000) contended that the former highlights the importance of 
the evolution of humans’ inner resources for personality development and behavioral 
self-regulation. Training future counselors in the paradigm of positive psychology may 
well promote the perception of clients as being more resilient than some traditional 
counseling models propose. 

As pioneers of positive psychology, Seligman and Czikszentmihalyi (2000) have 
touted its mission as beginning to “catalyze a change in the focus of psychology...” (p. 
5). Such a shift may prompt similar effects in other mental health professions, and it is 
with this in mind that counselor education programs are encouraged to listen to positive 
psychology in the training of future counselors to study, focus, and promote clients’ most 
favorable behaviors. Whether or not positive psychology amounts to a significant men- 
tal health trend may be irrelevant, for it may simply serve as a reminder for professional 
counselors to keep such ideas in mind. 
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Exploring the Complexities of 
Measuring Multicultural 
Competencies of Counselors in 

Training 

Jan Arminio 
Christy Raukar 

This article presents several assessment tools for measuring multicultural 
learning outcomes. It also gives an example of the incongruent information 
these tools provide. This incongruent information is validated in the litera- 
ture. The authors explore possible reasons for the incongruent results of this 
complex phenomenon and suggest means by which counselor educators can 
continue to improve multicultural learning. 



Introduction 

TT here has been much written in the counseling literature insisting that coun- 
selors be multiculturally competent (Arredondo, 1999; Atkinson & Hackett, 1995; Helms, 
1993, 1996; Pedersen, 1996; Robinson & Howard-Hamilton, 2000; Sue, Ivey, & Pedersen. 
1996; and Sue & Sue, 1990; Vontross, 1996). To this end many authors have urged coun- 
selor education programs to ensure that their students have sufficient coursework and 
training experiences necessary to serve the diverse populations of the U. S. (Holcomb- 
McCoy & Myers, 1999; DeLucia-Waack, 1996; Locke & Kiselica, 1999; and Pack-Brown, 
1999). Yet, it is not clear how much coursework and training experiences is sufficient to 
ensure students are multiculturally competent. Moreover, it is not clear what the best 
method is to measure the multicultural learning outcomes of counseling students. 

This article provides an example of and measures used to assess multicultural 
learning outcomes of a frequent training and educational model. This research adds to the 
available literature by exposing the complexities and nuances in measuring multicultural 
learning outcomes of counselors in training. 

Literature Review 

In response to the calls for multiculturally competent counselors, many coun- 
selor education programs have attempted to ensure their graduates are multiculturally 
competent by creating multicultural courses. Additionally, there have been efforts to 
encourage counselor educators to increase discussions of the infl uences of culture and 
other identity factors (gender, race, disability, sexual orientation) as well as oppression 
in all counseling classes, training, and internship experiences. 

According to Banks (1991) there are several approaches educators take in 
including multicultural content into the curriculum. The most commonly used is the 
“contributions approach” (p. 23). This approach adds “ethnic heroes” or “an appendage” 
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(p. 23) to courses already in the curriculum. There is no attempt to transform the cur- 
riculum to allow students to gain a comprehensive view of non-dominant group experi- 
ences in the U. S. The second approach is the “additive approach.” Like the previous 
approach, this approach does not transform the curriculum, but adds some “content, 
concepts, and issues” to the curriculum. This is usually accomplished by dealing with a 
multicultural topic on one particular day or adding a particular book or unit to the cur- 
riculum. Multicultural content it. added in greater amount than the previous method, but 
not through restructuring the curriculum. 

A third approach is the “transformation approach” (p. 24). This approach dif- 
fers from the previous two in that the curriculum is restructured or “transformed” to 
enable “students to view concepts, issues, themes, and problems from several ethnic per- 
spectives and points of view.... [T]he infusion of various perspectives... will extend stu- 
dents’ understandings of the nature, development, and complexity of the United States 
and the world” (p. 24). 

The fourth and Banks’ final approach is the “social action approach,” which 
includes all of the other approaches as well as “requires students to take action and make 
decisions” regarding material they have learned in the curriculum. 

Adding a multicultural course to the counseling curriculum would be an exam- 
ple of Banks’ second approach or “additive approach” to a counselor education curricu- 
lum. Discussing how culture influences counseling in every class would be an example 
of the transformative approach. Requiring students to take action toward eliminating 
oppression (i.e., participating in a race dialogue group; facilitating a study group on hate, 
privilege, or power; joining a social justice service-learning project) is an example of the 
social action approach. The focus of the current study is a model where there is a 
required “stand- alone” multicultural course offered plus faculty are encouraged to trans- 
form all courses so that a variety of perspectives are infused into course material. Plus, 
students are encouraged to apply multicultural competencies in their internships. 

The literature recommends that the following course content be addressed in a 
stand-alone multicultural course and/or transformed into other courses: racial identity 
development (Helms, 1990, 1995; Sue & Sue, 1990, Tatum, 1996), the influence of cul- 
ture (Ortiz & Rhoads, 2000), descriptions and life experiences of various cultural groups 
including racial groups, gender, sexual orientation, and disability (Atkinson & Hackett, 
1995; Robinson & Howard-Hamilton, 2000; Sue, Ivey, & Pederson, 1996: Sue & Sue 
1990), White racism and other biases (Arminio, 2000; Pack-Brown, 1999, Sleeter, 1996), 
power and privilege (McIntosh, 1997), and multicultural counseling theory (Sue, Ivey, & 
Pedersen, 1996; DeLucia-Waak, 1996). Moreover, being adequately skilled in applying 
this course content with diverse populations is deemed necessary to become multicul- 
turally competent. This course content and its application is often divided into awareness 
and knowledge of one’s own culture and of other cultures, plus the ability to apply 
appropriate cultural intervention skills (Pedersen, 1994). 

Methodology 

The purpose of this study was to measure the multicultural learning outcomes 
of a CACREP accredited graduate counseling program that requires a stand-alone course 
and encourages faculty to transform course content to enable “students to view con- 
cepts, issues, themes, and problems from several ethnic perspectives and points of view” 
(Banks, 1991, p. 23). Specifically, the questions this study sought to answer were: 
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• Is there a statistically significant increase in knowledge of multicultural 
content (racial identity development, influence of culture on making 
meaning, descriptions and life experiences of various cultural groups 
including racial groups, White racism and other biases, power and privi- 
lege, and multicultural counseling theory) learned from a stand-alone 
multicultural course? 

• What salient learning remains one year after the stand-alone course? 

• Did students find that multicultural issues were transformed into other 
courses across the curriculum? If so, did that increase multicultural learn- 
ing? 

• Did students’ discrimination attitudes decrease through the stand-alone 
course and other course work over a two-year period? 

This study took place in a CACREP accredited graduate program in the mid- 
Atlantic region over a two-year period, 1999-2001. Approximately 40 graduate students 
participated in some aspect of the study. Participants were predominately White and 
the majority were women. Participants were not asked to identify their race or gender 
due to small numbers of People of Color and men. It was hoped that by not asking for 
this information the fear of being identified would be alleviated. Consequently, more 
students would participate and participate honesty. 

In regards to the first question, the acquisition of multicultural course content 
of the stand-alone course was measured through a pretest/posttest model using an 
adapted instrument created by Holcomb-McCoy & Myers, 1999. Their instrument was 
a self-assessment (i.e., I am aware of general nonverbal communication attributes of 
each of the five major racial groups in the U. S.) that was altered to a scored instrument 
(i.e., List general nonverbal communication attributes of each of the five major racial 
groups in the U. S.). Only those items in the Holcomb-McCoy study that could be easi- 
ly verified in the multicultural counseling literature were used in this current study (see 
Appendix A). The pretest was administered the first day of class during for two 2000 
summer classes (one web based and the other a traditional face-to-face class) and again 
in the 2000 Fall traditional class. The posttest was given the last day of those classes. 
Forty-six students participated in this portion of the study. 

To address the second research question, salient learning one year after the 
stand-alone course was assessed through a short answer survey based on one created 
by multicultural professors at the University of Maryland (McEwen, 1999). This survey 
was mailed to students one calendar year after they had taken the traditional face-to-face 
multicultural course (see appendix B). These were mailed at the end of the Fall 1999 
and the Spring 2000 semesters to 46 students. Note that students were encouraged to 
take the course in the beginning of the counseling program. 

To measure research questions three and four graduate students were asked 
to take the Quick Discrimination Survey (QDI) (also known as the Social Attitudes 
Scale) by Ponterotto (1995) at an orientation session during the Fall semester 1999 
when these students were just beginning their graduate courses. The QDI is a 30 item 
five point Likert-type self-report measure of cognitive and affective attitudes toward 
race and gender equity. The instrument itself is titled “Social Attitude Survey” to con- 
trol for some forms of response bias. The QDI underwent three coordinated studies to 
examine reliability and validity. All three studies found the QDI to be both valid and 
internally consistent. The first study found that the Cronbach’s alpha for 25 items was 
.89. With the exception of two items the corrected item-total correlation was .45. The 



